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tters from the Beloved 


Mysore, March 16, 1936 


beloved Selves, 


‘It has been a long silence — silence that has been a severe test for you all 
arest, as I alone know. But it has its great purpose served, and I am so glad. 
‘This silence, in its long spell, taught you a great lesson — the lesson to 
fer, very keenly at times, I know. But if that suffering has made you think of 
t Beloved all the more, if that has brought you closer in love, I am delighted. I 
w it has, and am not only delighted but happy, for so much of your work done, 
~so much of the ‘‘progress’’ made. 

Whatever one suffers for Love is suffered always for the better, and won’t you 
| dearest be delighted and happy, as I am, to know that all this has brought you 
oser to me. I have my great work to do — this the greatest — and | want all the 
arest who are mine to tide over certain things of the world — this world of 
nomena — to pass through certain experiences that are necessary, while I am 
orking during this period of seclusion, seeing none, not even the nearest who 
vayed with me. 

And do you know how they all clamoured for that! 

The ‘‘seclusion’’ period is a period of great importance when I work internally. 
that is why I kept myself very little in touch with the world, except for the most 
aportant things that really needed my advice and guidance. All, whether living 
‘ear in India or abroad and far away, were kept at a distance on purpose. There 
te dear ones and devotees here in India who haven’t seen me for the last two 
ears while I have been to distant parts of the world, across the continents, to see 
ou, my loved ones in the West, and how they feel for this long separation. Their 
tief is none the less, yet they all suffer for me in silence. And none knows it 
etter than Baba that all who suffer thus for ‘‘Love’’, suffer for the best. It is the 
reatest achievement in the onward march towards Eternity. 

It was during this period of your suffering that we enjoyed each other’s company 
he most, through inner communion. For I listened with no small delight to the 
hrobs and music of hearts that wished to convey their voice and message to me 
tall times. The cries of complaints and grievances, some playful pranks at times 
fa naughty child, whose outbursts of grief and desperation, whenever conveyed, 
leased rather than teased me for I know the while that these are all expressions 
f Love and as such always sweet and endearing, however crude or even mis- 
hievous in their mode of expression. 

I knew also how each of you felt all the while for the various difficulties, 
hysical and mental, that you had to pass through. And knowing all, if I kept quiet 
emember, my dearest, there was a purpose behind it which you at the present 
Stage can never understand. But I loved you none the less for you are now mine, 
and my Love for those who belong to me and are ever at heart never changes, 
whatever its expression, and whenever conveyed. 

THINGS THAT ARE REAL ARE ALWAYS GIVEN AND RECEIVED IN SILENCE 


Individual letters follow mext. Mr love — to all... 
(Signed) M. S, Irani 


To My beloved selves, 


I received your letters during these months of silence. But my dear Chanji. 
all the time on the move on a very important work of mine — a very big proj 
that has much to do with my dearest ‘‘gopies’’ and devotees at the other end 
these letters could not be replied to as usual. 

I know what this silence meant to each of you who so eagerly await for even’ 
word from your Beloved Baba! I knew and know how each heart felt in anxia 
awaiting for a personal note from Baba. But, dearest mine, if you only know 
‘*silence speaks more than words,’’ you would welcome such a silence a hund! 
times more than spoken or written words. For it is during such periods of prolon 
“‘silence’’ that hearts united in Love such as yours for your Beloved are dr 
closer, the inner communion held more frequent, and it was during this ‘‘silen 
that I felt the heart-throbs stronger and deeper, longing for the Love that is to) 
ultimately yours. i 

And when I say, my dearest, that it was for a very important project connec: 
with you, my dear ones, at the other end that I was busy all the while, cont) 
plating, planning, and fixing things, you beloveds will surely not mind whate 
anxiety this silence has caused you, but would rather welcome same, since it | 
been instrumental in bringing you closer to me, more than anything else, and ai 
in helping me to work for a project that has, as I said above, much to do withi| 
dearest ones across the continent. For I know you who love me do understanc! 
some extent how I have to work for the welfare of the world and spiritual uplif/| 
humanity. 

The long-contemplated ‘‘move’’ has been effected, as you will perceive fs 
the name of the place —- MYSORE — where I have recently come over from whe 
I send this letter. And as in my other important work, absolute privacy has bi 
observed throughout this ‘‘move’’ from Meherabad, so that none except abou: 
dozen of the ‘‘mandali’’ who accompany me here, know where I am — I mean | 
actual spot. All the others know only that I am Seek: in the South (of Ind 
For this, I have reasons. And I alone know what it means to work in silence 
in privacy, being at the same time in connection with thousands, who, ew 
moment, watch my movements and want to see me, whose eyes are ever eage’| 
mark my movements and know my activities. Those who work with me in } 
“‘moves’’ and see things, can have an idea. Others can hardly imagine how } 
mensely troublesome a task it is to move in privacy in parts of a country whe 
at every step, there are chances of coming across of one or the other of | 
thousands of devotees and others to whom the name of ‘‘Baba’’ is so well-kni 
and dear, and how harder the task becomes when a word or whisper from one to} 
other discloses my whereabouts and spreads the news that are meant to be k) 
strictly “‘private’’. But I have my own ways, and I manage things anyhow. Anx 
this working, I naturally expect those who accompany me or partake in the w« 
to abide by my instructions or orders and undergo certain discipline, even w 
inconvenience or hardships. \ 

And while those who are with me suffer thus, for my work, those who are 
behind in their respective places to do theirown auees as alloted to them, bot 
India and abroad, suffer in anxious awaiting for the news from the Beloved. 
times for days, at times for months! 

Thus, all suffer — all who love Baba and want him, each in his or her way, 
are instrumental, through suffering, in helping my work. 

Is that too much to expect from those to whom life should have no meaning: 
what their Beloved Baba gives to it — to share in his suffering and be utilize) 
his Cause and in his work! 


Problems each individual has — petty problems of the world that have nothing 
a passing influence or significance. But the greatest of all the problems — the 
ution of this ‘‘struggle of existance’’, this riddle of life — the problem of ‘‘self- 
lization’’ which includes all the petty problems of the world and humanity put 
‘ether, remains unsolved for ages, until a ‘“‘Master’’ takes up that mission and 
ps the suffering humanity, struggling in the meshes of ‘‘Maya’’ to be out of it. 
‘Your dear ‘‘Master’’, as you all know, has taken it on himself to solve it for 
a all, and expects you as his dear adherents and beloveds to ‘‘follow him’’ 
erever he leads you, stepping over all the obstacles that come in the way, 
sregarding all the difficulties and vicissitudes of life — this life of the earth 
it is but a passing phase in the great march towards Eternity! 

_ Baba clears the way for you, dearest, and walks in front. 

_Won’t you, beloveds, follow! 

| And whilst you thus follow him on this Path of Life, Light and Love, won’t you 
ep your faces smiling and feel happy and cheerful as I want you to be! You 
ow how I love you and want you all to be always happy and cheerful! For you 
‘€ moving with me in an onward march towards the Life where I know Eternal 
2ace and ineffable Bliss awaits you! 

Iwill write to you individually, sooner. 

| Meanwhile, with all my Love as ever, always with you, 


ysore, 16th February 1936 (Signed) M. S. Irani 


Bxecrpis:... 


¢ Tell them all that my Blessings and Love ever pour out to those who seek and 
: ‘eed, wherever I am, wherever they are and that I AM ALWAYS WITH THEM and 
yelp them spiritually, in all their endeavours at a better understanding of a life of 
: .ove to which I lead all. 

ii Remember my Love and Blessings are ever present with you. Your work is MY 
» vork and what you do for those who come to you for help is done for ME. Selfless 
g>ervice is MY motto, and as you know, I teach you all by serving all humanity 
MYSELF. 

The varied and various experience they all have, even without at times seeing 


All the ‘‘Opposition’’...is a part and a plan of the great work and as such 
useful. The participants in this, therefore, need more love and sympathy since 
they have to play their part...that they themselves are quite unaware of what 
‘they are doing. The world unfortunately doesn’t see this underworking and looking 
(at) things from above the surface is misguided to believe things that are, in fact, 
quite the opposite of what they appear to be. But I love them all, poor ignorant 
dear souls, doing their bit, unconsciously, and fretting and foaming over things 
) they do not understand. 
_...Try to see and feel ME in everything and everyone. This is the real and 
‘direct method, but very, very few fortunate souls know it, much less work with 
its aid. 
Give my Love to dear little J...He has work to do for me in the future. I love 
all children and all youth, with their unclouded vision, enthusiasm and energy... 
Ihave nothing else but Love to give and to convey. 

BABA 


) he Sojourn of a Begger 
to the Abode of Love 


BY LYN OTT 
Dedicated to all lovers of God everywhere. In them do I believe. 


PART I. GIFTS OF LOVE 
GIFTS OF LOVE* 


“Love is a gift from God to man. 
Obedience is a gift from Master to man. 
Surrender is a gift from man to Master. 


“One who loves desires the will of the Beloved. 
One who obeys does the will of the Beloved. 
One who surrenders knows nothing but the will 

of the Beloved. 


“Love seeks union with the Beloved. 
Obedience seeks the pleasure of the Beloved. 
Surrender seeks nothing. 


“One who loves is the lover of the Beloved. 
One who obeys is the beloved of the Beloved. 
One who surrenders has no existence other than 
the Beloved. 


“Greater than love is obedience. 
Greater than obedience is surrender. 
All three arise out of, and remain contained in, 
the Ocean of divine Love.”’ 


Meher Baba 


_ When I went to India in 1965, I went for a specific reason. I understood inwardly 
y I went to India. I knew that I had come to receive the gift of love. It was very 
htening for me, the prospect of receiving a gift of love from God. Who would 
be afraid? I feared that I would be overpowered and destroyed by the gift, and 
id not want that. Not even the saints want that and I am no saint. But I was not 
tpowered nor destroyed by meeting face to face the Divine Beloved. Baba held 
face between His cool hands. It was a face flushed with the fever of anticipa- 
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tion. Those cool hands soothed my fever as Baba looked into my eyes with H 
face inches away from my face. At that moment nothing else in the unive 
existed. In that moment one tiny little dima came face to face with Paramatma 
and dima miraculously was not destroyed. And I came away bearing with me tl 
gift of His Love. 

When I went to India in 1969, I went for a specific purpose. I went to recei 
the gift of obedience, which is a treasure greater than love. My very act of goi 
to India was an act of obedience, and the gift was received in and by my very a 
of going to the appointed darshan. It was the greatest darshan of all because 
was the darshan in which the Master of Masters bestowed His gift of obedience} } 
those who had come for it. 

What does it mean to say that Baba’s darshan in 1969 was the gift of obedienc 
If we recall, those of us who went to the darshan of 1969, Baba said that t 
darshan was only for His lovers — that is, those who had already received the g 
of His Love. Those who came, came because of Love; but this coming was actua 
the gift of obedience from the Master to His lovers. i 

That darshan was planned by Meher Baba in every detail to be the great 
darshan of all darshans. ‘‘Unparallelled’’, in which the very meaning of darsh 
was raised to a new dimension of spiritual significance. : 

For the lover to receive the gift of obedience from the Master, there must be 
test; and by that testing the gift is given. The testing lay in the fact that t 
Master, who had so perfectly prepared every detail of His great darshan, sudde 
stunned His lovers with the dropping of His physical body. 

Who could dispute that in the act of Meher Baba’s dropping of the body w 
present a very great challenge, a testing of the lovers’ spirit of real obedience 
the Master’s wish? Most of those preparing to come in response to Baba’s call & 
not yet met the Master in His physical form. It was with great expectation th 
they were joyously preparing to come when they heard that the Divine Beloved hh 
laid aside His body. 

I know, and have often thought of this, that it would have been very hard © 
me to have gone ahead to darshan after this event if I had not already met t 
Master in His physical form. I marvelled at the faith and confidence displ aa 
those who did still come to India in spite of the disappointment. : 

So this very disappointment, it would seem, became Baba’s instrument in lift) 
the fundamental meaning of darshan to a new level of significance for all futur 
seekers of God. 

And so it was that those who went in 1969 met the challenge of obedience | 
their response to that call, even now knowing that the One who had issued th: 
call would not be seen in physical form by those who came. Our coming was # 
winning of the test of obedience. To receive the gift of obedience we needed or 
to obey by responding to His call to receive that gift. 

We were asked to “‘walk a mile’’ to be in the company of True Love; and so 
walked two miles in that Love — we went and we returned. We went all that wi 
to walk the mile back alone carrying with us the Master’s gift. This is obedien 
to go simply because one is asked to go and to go for nothing else. 

Obedience is a subtle thing. The test of obedience is, I think, most often to 
met in responding to a suggestion rather than complying with a command. And t/ 
is why the great darshan of 1969 was indeed the gift of obedience. 

In December, 1971, I went to India for a third time. But this time I went look®! 
for nothing. I went and returned in a helpless and hopeless and aimless state 
mind. Do not imagine that this state was one of unhappiness; it was simply dev 
of anticipation, for I had already received my gifts in the times when I had co» 
before as a pilgrim. This time I was not a pilgrim. The pilgrim comes seeking. | 


| 


-me now there was nothing to seek. I know that there was nothing more to be 
“gen, that I had already received the entire gift. I came already knowing that 
‘re was nothing more to receive, nothing to be gained. This time I came to India 
“ely because there was nothing to be gained by coming. 

To go for nothing is a creative act; to go for something is not so creative; and 
: an artist I feel always inwardly compelled to try to do the creative thing with 
jicerity in the sight of God. To have a reason is guarded, protective, and con- 
tvative; it is ultra-prudent in its rationality. But to have no reason whatsoever 
i; doing a thing is creative. 

) What did I get from going to India a third time? I don’t know. The first two 
ines I went the burden was on the Master, but this time the burden was on me. 
' And so I was brought to the threshhold of surrender. If I came not to receive I 
.d nothing whatsoever to give and I stood with empty hands before the throne of 
y Lord. I was a helpless beggar. What an empty creativity for one to come to 
) ve with nothing to give. 

_ This will perhaps explain what I mean: One day at Meherabad, Padri asked, 
hat is surrender?’’ And before I could even think to try to answer, Padri said, 


What is there to give, how can the beggar give a gift to the king?’’ The answer 
3 Clear: The beggar has absolutely nothing to give; then the only thing he has to 
‘ive is his nothing. The beggar has two options, only two. One is to keep his 
othing as his one possession. The other is to give his nothing back to the Master 
vho is in fact the very creator of a// this Nothing. That’s the trick — to give back 


' surrender. It seems to me now that surrender must be the moment when the lover 
).nd the Beloved merge together in one mighty laugh. It is the moment when, at 
‘ast, the lover finally gets the joke and: infinite happiness prevails. What is God- 
‘ealization? It is when man’s sense of humor finally equals God’s. 

I went to India not as a pilgrim, but simply to place my nothing of a head at the 
‘eet of my Master who is everything. The problem with bowing down to my Master’s 
“eet is that my head refuses to stay where I put it. It gets up and goes away with 
me, which is not my intention in trying to surrender my all of a nothing. 

So I came away from India feeling that I had not succeeded in giving a gift to 
the king, and with a sharp awareness that the task of surrender is a task for 
‘heroes. In fact [ am well convinced that surrender, like love and obedience, is 


) PART II. THE GUIDE 


If a man be ninety-nine percent blind, that man may be said to see if he 
| believes in what he sees. That one percent of seeing can become the spark of 
Sight if the one percent of seeing be touched by the light of God-Man’s beauty. 
Such a one am I, touched by the spark of God’s holy face; but more than this, God 
_has given me the vision to express the wondrous sight in colors of Divinity so 
that all those who love can see what I have seen. 

To walk I must be held by the hand so that I may not stumble on my way; yet it 
has been given to me to teach others to see what has been shown to me. To do by 
God’s grace what has been given to me to do is for me both a humiliation and an 
exaltation at one and the same time. I am simultaneously both humble and proud. 
. 


— TS a e 
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I bow down in my heart to God-omnipotent, whom I see in the form: Lord, Mehe 
Baba, King of the Universe. 

To walk with the brother of that King through the bustling streets of His bic 
is to tread the loftiest heights of imagination, happiness, and love. To spend 
day with the brother of Avatar is to run and play again like a child. 

It was: morning in the Gat of Poona, India, birthplace of the Avatar of ov 
age. One feels of Poona, ‘‘This is aucely the home town of everyone and anyon 
who is in any way reaching out for the hand of God.”’ i 

My trip to Poona in 1965 was truly the journey of a pilgrim. So also was m 
trip to that city in 1969. In the journey of a pilgrim there is much anguish an 
desperation. And in the progress of a pilgrim there is virtual despair when on 
reaches that point where all hopes, dreams and visions have fallen into ruin. 

But in the sojourn of a beggar, even despair and disappointment are left behin) 
and one finds himself entering into a state of existence, an adventure that seem 
more truly charged with humor than with any other atiouie of consciousness. Th 
was a journey without hopes or expectations, a journey in which the funny side 1 
this beggarly sojourn continued to show itself with a sparkling and iridescey 
humor. & 

We went out of our hotel into a beautiful Poona December morning. The shop 
were just beginning to open for the day’s business. We decided to walk throug 
some of the busy streets just to feel the atmosphere and aroma of India. How mai 
young people from America now wander the streets of India amidst the milliom 
whose karma gave them birth in that land? How many western-born souls now 
a-searching in that land — for what they do not know, but with a kind of homif 
instinct that brings them? How many long to know what so few know, that the Oy 
for whom all ultimately search has already come and finished His mighty wor) 
which is to rechart compassionately the course of each and every wandering sq : 
towards its real destiny? 

How fortunate we were, my companions and I, to simply know while strolliy 
through these Poona streets that we had come simply to pay homage to the o¥ 
God of Gods who has come down to human level in our time and made Himse 
known to us so that this morning’s stroll had real direction. We were looking fi_ 
the family home of a man who wandered out of Persia a hundred years ago 
search of God — a man named Sheriarji, the man whose privilege it was to becom | 
human father to the living Christ. 

Now it was the house of Baba’s brothers, Behram and Jal, who are rev 
disciples of that one Christ. It must surely be of profound importance to the Go 
Man that His own brothers follow and obey Him in His lifetime. We felt that w 
would find the house if we just kept walking through the neighborhood we we | 
in, a neighborhood as full of amazing sights as of smells and sounds. | 

I could never figure out how it is that an American is always recognizable 
the eyes of the Indian people. In Ahmednagar and even in Poona the American | 
met wherever he goes with the sound of ‘‘Jai Baba.’’ As we were walking alow 
one narrow street, we heard a ‘‘Jai Baba!’’ My companions told me it was a bli: 
beggar. I didn’t see the blind beggar myself, but the blind beggar easily spott 
us as Americans and thus the ‘Jai Baba.’’ I thought; ‘‘What a hallucination tk’ 
great country is, what a Divine hallucination!”’ 

Sure enough, we found the house of Sheriar Irani and were greeted most warn 
by Behram who promptly showed us into the little room where Baba underwent t' 
horrendous agony of ‘‘coming down’’ from the unlimited freedom, power and blis 
of the Almighty to become the bound Prometheus for this kali yuga. No one c 
imagine that agony. All one can say in that little room in one’s own little heart | 
“‘Thank God, agony or no agony, that You came down.’’ He had to come down 
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echart the destiny of this lost universe. To be here on this planet is amazing 
‘nough. But to be in that very room of His coming down is beyond words. 

_ Then Brother Jal came in and we embraced merrily. God would have to possess 
n infinite imagination to have produced for Himself a playmate brother such as 
it One never forgets for a minute that this is Baba’s brother — not that he re- 
iinds you, but because he is simply Jal. As you go about the city of Poona with 
val as guide, Jal does not remind you of who he is; but rather, he never lets you 
orget that this is the great city of Poona where the Avatar of the cycle was born 
‘nto the world. Jal has all kinds of amazing statistics on the city of Poona to 
brove to you beyond a shadow of doubt that this is indeed the city of cities. 

Jal took us to many pene that day, including Guruprasad where in ’69 we had 
“hat “unparalleled darshan.’’ And we were told now that soon it will all be torn 
down, the scaffolding of work completed, and so no longer necessary. When one 
‘s with Brother Jal, one feels that this city belongs to Jal. It seems as if it is 
| iis city; Baba gave it to him. 

In the afternoon Jal took us on a trudge up a high hill with seventy steps. Baba 
/ had climbed this hill even as a boy and had run down all the way in three minutes 
‘flat. Jal told us that Rick Chapman equalled that record with bare feet, but that 
) after the three minutes dash, Jal had spent an hour bandaging up Rick’s bruised 
,) and bleeding feet. 

_ When we got to the top we found a highly decorated temple to Shiva. I found 
/ it impossible to be impressed with any aspect of the temple, but the view of Jal’s 
‘city was really beautiful in the late afternoon sun. I was also impressed that a 
)) man over seventy years old could so easily climb those seventy steps. 
We felt we had had enough sight-seeing for one day, but Jal told us he had one 
#) other place to take us as he pointed way far down in the center of the city. So 
from this hilltop with its gaudily painted temple to Shiva, we went back down into 
the teeming city. When one of us half-heartedly protested that it might be getting 
» a little late for this next excursion, our guide said confidently, ‘‘I think Baba will 
hold the sun up long enough for us to go where we are going.”’ 

We got stuffed into a taxi at the foot of the hill and went off plowing through 
turbulent streets as all Indian taxis do. I suspect that I was less panic-stricken 
_than most Americans are riding in a Poona taxi. That’s because what you don’t 
| see does not frighten you. When I had sat at Baba’s feet, Baba said to the 
_ mandali something like this: ‘‘Lyn is very fortunate, because he doesn’t see so 
_ much of the illusion.’’ Certainly in a Poona taxi ride these words prove to be most 
_ blessedly correct. I see just enough to know with some amusement what a terri- 
_ fying sight it must be for those unaccustomed to the streets of India, packed with 
| humanity together with almost every other form of land-creature and conveyance. 
_ It never ceases to amaze me what a lavish and extravagant Creator Baba the 
_ Creator actually is. I guess it is true that Baba does not create one thing more 
than is necessary for His purpose; but in India, His activity as God the Creator 
seems absolutely flamboyant. 

I can honestly say that in these past eight years of following and loving Meher 
Baba, I have acquired tremendous knowledge. But the crowning jewel of that 
_ knowledge is the knowledge that I am enveloped in ignorance. This is indeed the 

Precious jewel of my knowledge because, knowing that I am enveloped in ignor- 
ance and also knowing that I am while yet in ignorance allied to the One who is 
the embodiment of Real Knowledge, I am confident that some day at long last I 
will be brought out of this ignorance to share permanently in that Real Knowledge. 
Baba says, ‘‘Blessed is the knowledge that is gained through ignorance.’’ Until 
_ that knowledge is gained I remain a humble and helpless beggar, helpless before 
_ the whim of my Beloved. And to console myself I sometimes recall those words 
9 Continued on Page 44 
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\ GHAZAL 
by Meher Baba - 1947 


Translated from the Persian by FARHAD SHAFA 


Though the embodiment of Truth, oblivious and asleep, YOU WERE 
hus in search of awareness, conscious and awake, YOU BECAME 
. 

‘the seeker and the quide, YOU ARE 

The lover and the mast, YOU ARE 

‘The Testament to God, nay Adam itself, YOU ARE 


; Lo, as the Avatar; YOU CAME 


' 
' 


‘To behold Thy self, the whole and the parts, YOU BECAME 
‘g in the multitude of shapes, towards the Baazar, YOU CAME 


Gnosis on the path, in Truth is but YOU 
Tn Fana and in Baka, manifested, YOU CAME 


You became the ONE, you remained the ONE 
Yet towards the many, even again, YOU CAME 


You drowned in the ocean, though from the morn of time 
The ocean itself, YOU WERE 
Your own lover you became, lo as the Beloved, YOU CAME 


Many an age you struggled, in the sea of ‘‘Come and Go”’ 
Till at last as man, captured in the waves, YOU BECAME 


Good and Bad became the watchman of the soul 
While reason and knowledge the heart’s enchantress, BECAME 
Beware, the cause of this affliction, your deeds themselves BECAME 


From here to Here 


BY ROBERT DREYFUS 


Istanbul — standing on a streetcorner in the rain, dealing hash. What am | 
doing here? There, at the crossroads of East and West, I reached an impasse, | 
place at which I knew a choice was necessary. In the Katha Upanishad, it speal 
of man being at the crossroads of joy and pleasure, the wise man taking the pai 
of joy and the fool the path of pleasure. And so it was; which way to turn? I kne| 
that there must be a way out of my self-created maze, a way to still the eve 
babbling voice of ego-delusion, a way to light upon which no darkness intrude 
All the methods I had tried to that point — of books, in which I found only word) ~ 
of travel, in which everywhere I went invariably I brought myself; of my bloc} 
stream, in which all the various herbs, potions, and elixirs served in the end | 
bring me down. The insights, the brief glimpses viewed through the looking-gla| 
of hallucinogens were the most tempting, but repeated and increased doses cl 
not keep me high. Always, I came down. And from that, I began earnestly to set 
a way to stay high always. ; 

It was made clear to me that I was asleep in a dream — I began to seek’) » 
know the Dreamer, to wake up, to reside in the Light. Through many disciplin} — 
and teachings I wandered, spiritually window-shopping. And in some of the? 
teachers, I found indications of the Way — in Ramdas, in Ramana Maharshi, al 
in Ramakrishna. And these served to bring me to Meher Baba, the Perfect Mast», 
the Avatar. 4 

In the spring of 1965, during my last year of college, I heard of a show beiy 
produced at Brandeis University (about 12 miles from Boston) by a mixed-mewt 
group called USCO. The title of their show was ‘‘We Are All One’’, a most ii 
gaging title. I had heard it was very ‘‘far out’’, so getting suitably stoned, sor? 
friends and I went to see it. On entering the auditorium we were confronted w1 
multi-colored strobe lights, signs blinking ‘“‘here-now, here-now’’ etc., a la? 
screen upon which several slide-projectors flashed simultaneously, plus lel 
sound ranging from sitar to motorcycles. The idea behind all this was sensuay 
overstimulation, a blowing of the circuits of the mind. (It worked — I fell asle> 
for a minute or two in the middle of the performance.) And also on the stage ws 
a large day-glow poster of Baba’s face, beaming out at the audience. 

After the show was over, I went up to a girl selling posters, and innocent 
asked ‘‘Who’s the face on the stage?’’ I was told he was a holy man in Inc} 
named Meher Baba. My response was “‘Oh, he looks like a cross between Gurdj: 
and Tennessee Ernie Ford,’’ a remark which Baba later enjoyed. 

About two weeks later, [ visited a friend at Harvard who was teaching psych» 
ogy. On the door to his office was a card with a quote from Baba, which re) 


¥ 


To penetrate into the essence of all being and significance, and to 
release that fragrance of that inner attainment for the guidance and 
benefit of others, by expressing, in the world of forms, truth, love, 
purity and beauty — this is the sole game which has any intrinsic and 
absolute worth, All other happenings, incidents, and attainments can, 
in themselves, have no lasting importance. 
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, 
I read it and reread it, astounded that the ‘purpose’ of life could be summed up 
concisely and yet so eloquently. What especially captured my attention was the 
‘ord ‘‘game’’; for a considerable time previous to that day, I had been regarding 
ore and more the world and the people in it in terms of ‘games’, principally due 

seeing via the peculiar focus generated by lysergic acid and a confusion of 
adigested psychological jargon. I then entered my friend’s office, and noticed 
mediately that on his wall was a photograph of Meher Baba, the same ‘face’ I 
ad beheld two weeks previously at the USCO show. My comment was ‘‘Him again! 
‘ho is he?’’ I was given a brief life-summary of Baba and shown a few photo- 
‘taphs. My next query was were there any books by or about this man; I was told 
nere were, and later that day went to the library and checked out a book entitled 
‘he God-Man, a biography of Baba by C. B. Purdom. 
At the time, I was withdrawing from the social dope scene I had been in, and 
jegan reading The God-Man. In reading of the life of Baba, about midway into the 
ook, I had a deep, immediate, intuitive ‘flash’ that Baba is Baba, and could be 
, 0 one else but Baba, i.e., God in human form — the one whom all religions 
stophesy will return, and He whom all await. In Islam, he is the Mumtazar; in 
Buddhism the Maitreya; in Judaism the Messiash; in Christianity the Second 
Coming, the Living Christ. And now He is Meher Baba, which translates as 
B'Compassionate Father.’’ A great joy flowed through me with the realization that 
He is here and now. What I responded to most is Baba’s having maintained com- 
*" plete silence; as of 1965, he had not spoken for forty years. I had had enough of 
iwords, of attempting to delineate ‘‘IT’’, and never, of course, succeeding. I 
‘remembered the verse from Lao Tzu: ‘‘He who speaks does not know; he who 
tows does not speak.’’ 
‘ _ Thad been planning to go to India from some years, and was waiting until I had 
" discharged certain self-imposed obligations. Now I knew why I wanted to go, to 
vw, 8€€ Baba! I learned that in December, 1965, there was to be a ‘“‘sahavas’’, a 
gathering of lovers (of God) in Baba’s presence. A charter flight for the length of 
| the sahavas (about ten days) was to be leaving from New York, but I had neither 
‘the money nor the inclination for a group-trip, and decided to go overland. On 
., September 1, I flew to London, and then spent the next two and one-half months 
"| hitch-hiking across Europe and Asia, on to Mother India. As I proceeded, it became 
“increasingly clear to me that I was making pilgrimage, and so intentionally avoided 
“any public transportation. In any case, the world is best seen from the top of a 
truck. 
I had intended to travel via Iran, Afghanistan and Pakistan to India, and in 
Turkey was informed that the border between Pakistan and India was closed due 
to the war, and that, in addition to this, there was a cholera epidemic raging in 
Iran. This, of course, made getting to India more interesting. The only alternative 
I knew that seemed feasible was the rumor of a ship through the Persian Gulf from 
Kuwait. Going on the assumption that the rumor was valid, I proceeded to Kuwait 
Via Syria and Iraq, a distance of about two thousand miles. From Baghdac, I 
| hitched south through endless wasteland to Kuwait, where I had heard one cculd 
obtain 28 dollars for a pint of blood, enough money to live on for a month. 

I arrived in Kuwait, found lodging on a concrete floor in a schoolhouse not 
being used, gave blood, and checked on this mythic ship. True, there was a ship, 
due to arrive any day. This ‘‘any day”’ turned out to be two weeks, as the ship 
Was quarantined at a Persian port due to cholera. In this period of time, several 
other hitch-hikers showed up. There is little to do in Kuwait, so we played music 
on the streets for money, drew with chalk on the sidewalks, and otherwise gave 
the Arabs a strange impression of Westerners. There is a penalty of seven years 
in prison in Kuwait for possession of hashish, which did not in any way deter the 


end 
f 


ths) 


travellers from continuous smoking. I was growing very tired of the scene; I felj 
that I was riding a seesaw of hypocrisy — reading holy books with one hand, ani 
with the other staying greatly attached to my buffers from reality. Any opening uy 
accomplished through drugs, as regards different ways of seeing, had long bee’ 
replaced by what had become a constant fog in which spontaneity was an illusior 
and an impossibility. I could not do anything because I was so stoned; a selfi 
defeating paradox. 

At last the boat arrived. We travelled deck-class, a class I was assured by th 
shipping agents was designed for Asian peoples, i.e., non-whites. I had to sig 
forms in triplicate stipulating that the company was not in any way responsibll 
for my form or possessions. The journey to Bombay was eight days, approximatel) 


2000 miles through the Persian Gulf and Arabian Ocean, on the deck with a 


thousand Indians and Arabs. The first night out, we bums sat in a circle and go) 
as usual, very stoned. Later that evening, lying on the hold on which [ had lai 
my sleeping bag, looking at the stars in their frozen resplendance as we peacefull)” 
floated along. I became intensely aware of the complete insignificance of “‘me 
the cosmic scheme of things, and realized that truly all time is mow, and tha 
“Jater’’ is also now. This posited for me the necessity of a higher ethos, and tha” 
the only act that was of consequence, in our brief stay on this planet, was to low 
and serve our fellow travellers in consciousness. Then and there, I stoppe) 
smoking, and gave away my stash and pipe. The other hitch-hikers couldn’t unde) 
stand why I stopped, but respected my right to my own madness. I busied myse| — 
with reading the Bhagavad Gita and God Speaks, the Gita of this age. Eight lor) 
days later, we arrived in Bombay, one month before the sahavas was due to begi: , 
I had thought of going to the mountains to rest, but upon landing in India, kne) 
that there was nowhere else to go and nothing else to do except to see Baba # 
soon as possible. Later I was to feel somewhat like a fish that had at first bee 
allowed to play on the line, but as I was pulled in closer to the orbit of the Fisi! 
erman, it became clear that further resistance was futile, and that indeed I we 
destined for His net (thank God!). | 

I stayed that first night in Bombay on the floor of the Sikh Temple with abal 
forty other people, and the next morning proceeded tohitchhike to Poona 120 mil: 
southeast. I was given a ride on a truck which was carrying furniture lashed doy 
with tarpaulins — except for one large, comfortable armchair, on which I sat f 
the entire journey through the plains and ghats on the way south. I arrived 
Poona, dropped off my pack at the railway station, and proceeded to see Poor 
Eventually, I entered a restaurant to have dinner. While eating, a young man car 
up to me, enquired as to the purpose of my visit, and upon learning that I he 
come to see Meher Baba, asked if I knew there was a Baba Center in Poona, 
fact which I did not know. After dinner, he took me there, thus fulfilling his pz 
in the odyssey. 

I entered the small office where some men were sitting, was asked the purpo'} 
of my visit, and when I said that I had come for the Sahavas, was greeted wi 
shocked silence. Didn’t I know that Baba had cancelled the Sahavas? No, I did 
know. Oh yes, Baba had cancelled it on September 4 (I had left the United Stat 
on September 1; I never received any mail as no one knew where I was, and s& 
had no idea). My initial reaction was one of stupor — and then; you mean I” 
travelled 12,000 miles, and there’s no Sahavas? Well, could I see Baba? — oh m 
He’s in strict seclusion, and is not seeing anyone. The world, for a momesi 
stopped turning. I was told that Baba was at Meherazad, about eighty miles awa! 
and I said that I must try to see Him. They replied—oh yes! you try. That eveni 
I was taken to Babajan’s tomb, and also to meet Baba’s brother, Jal. [ then # 
turned to the railway station, slept fitfully, and early the next morning wended 
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ay to Ahmednagar, to Adi Irani’s office, where the previous evening’s conversa- 
on was repeated. 
oil) Adi didn’t think I had much chance of seeing Baba, but also said I should 
ty. He sent a note to Meherazad (about nine miles north of Ahmednagar), and 
‘ick came a note saying to come there, but there was little chance of seeing 
‘aba. I went, expecting absolutely nothing — if He wanted to see me, wonderful, 
ad if not, His Will. I planned to stay in India for several years, and perhaps later 
i) e would consent to see me. 
_ Iwas taken by motor-scooter to Meherazad, up a dry, dusty road (this was mid- 
!) ovember). Small hills stretched away into the distance; the earth was brown, and 
mt 1 many places looked like it had been burnt by the sun. (In fact, I read in the 
wii, €wspapers that this was the time of the worst famine in Maharashtra State in two 
aig) undred years). Soon we turned off onto a private dirt road. In the distance shim- 
dla ered the reservoir near the village of Pimpalgoan, and to the left a prominent 
el ill etched its shape in the mind. This was Tembi Hill, or Seclusion Hill, where 
ie’ Saba had several times stayed long in seclusion. 
it) We came to the gate isolating this small community from the intrusions of the 
dt) uutside world. I thought ‘“‘strait is the gate, and narrow is the path’’ — this is the 
ol) gateless gate’ through which one passes to ones’s Self. A bench was pointed out 
oy) © me (fortunately in the shade), where I was directed to sit. In a few minutes, a 
i? zentle, soft-spoken man came and sat next to me, and we began talking. His name 
ys Was Eruch — he had spent his entire adult life ane: Baba’s wing, and had served 
t log ais Lord with all his strength, all his heart, and all his mind. This was reflected 
cele in all his movements. With what peace and compassionate understanding he spoke. 
tel We talked for about forty-five minutes, in which, I told him of my trip, inner and 
ji Outer. He asked me to wait, and a few minutes later returned with a smile on his 
pe face to say that Baba would see me in the morning, and related with some as- 
Fis) tonishment in his expression that I was to stay that night in the blue bus, adding 
ijthat this was a rare privilege indeed. The ‘‘blue bus’’, now on blocks, was the 
bus Baba used while travelling on the mast tours all over India, and in which He 
bo) Stayed for forty days during the ‘Great Seclusion’’. I was very happy, to say the 
if least, on hearing this. 
yj We went to Eruch’s cabin to talk, where some of the Mandali (close disciples) 


af before, in which Allan had written from Millbrook while on an acid trip, had said 
how far out it was, and what relation did LSD have to the spiritual path? I might 
,} add, at this juncture, that in my knapsack I had with me two caps of Sandoz phar- 
sf Maceutical LSD, which I was intending to take on New Year’s Eve in Nepal, to 
bring in the new year colorfully and gloriously. Baba had not, at this time, made 
) any public statements regarding drugs, and though I had stopped smoking, I was 
|) Mot at all sure where LSD fit in. I was soon to learn. 
The mandali asked me if I knew what this ‘“‘LSD stuff’’ was, and I hesitantly 
4 replied that I did. Had I taken it? — oh, yes. Well, what was it like? I could see 
j at this moment a large karmic snowball about to engulf me. I briefly told them as 
4 Well as I could what a ‘“‘trip’’ was, adding that my friends and I used to refer to 
LSD as “‘reality capsules’’, at which they broke out laughing, saying ‘‘only in 
the West.’’ Here they had been with Baba thirty to forty years, and we in the West 
j had invented a pill that brought one the instantaneous experience of “‘reality’’! 
_ Were many oa: people taking this pill? — yes, many, to which they replied 
“Achcha”’ or ‘‘mm-hmm’’. Eruch left us, and returned a few moments later to ask 
if | wanted to see Baba now — as if I were going to say ‘‘well, no — I’ll wait until 
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tomorrow.’’ He led me around the buildings separating the men’s from the women) 
quarters to where Baba had his room. i 

Suddenly, there He was! Sitting on his bed, unclothed from the waist up, bea 
ing — the Emperor of emperors. What occurred then I shall never forget -a are 
loosening, a shaking from within. I am not given to visions or ‘‘seeing things’? 
hallucinations (aside from thinking all this that we see is real), but on beholdin 
His form, what I saw was His resplendant face at the center of an effulgence 
brilliant, of a light so complete in its all-encompassing radiance, that tea 
blurred my vision in rivers of de-light. Here He was, the One who in His con 
passion had granted this speck of His imagination a glimpse of the sun! Ff 
gestured that He was happy to see me (happy to see me!), that I looked tired ay) 
dusty, and I should have a hot bath, read a certain section of God Speaks, have 
good dinner, and get a good night’s sleep, and He would see me in the morning 
nodded, speechless before His silence. Eruch gently turned me round, and led 
back to the men’s quarters. I followed Baba’s directions, took a hot bath (Indii) 
fashion via the pail and mug), read in the sun for an hour, had dinner and conve — 
sation with some of the mandali, and then went early to bed, at the end of wh 
had certainly been a full day. af 

Early to bed — another example of Baba’s perfect timing. Previous to thy 
night, | had spent over a month sleeping only on concrete floors and the wood) 
hold of the ship, with not so much as a cushion between my tender bones ail 
concrete ‘reality’. And now, the first bed in a month was Baba’s own bed, whi 
He had slept on while doing the ‘‘great Seclusion’’ in the blue bus. I slept ve» 
well. 3 

At sunrise, Eruch gently awoke me by tapping on the door. I arose, washe) 
and sat down to a simple but delicious breakfast with a few of the mandat 
Drinking chai (tea), they narrated some anecdotes from their years with Baba. Al 
then, it was time to see Baba. We walked over to the hall where Baba met w. 1 
the mandali in the mornings. Following example, I removed my shoes before ent) 
ing the hall — thus one does not bring the dust of the world into a home. j 

In the right-hand corner, quite close to the door was Baba’s blue armchaj 
Seated on:the floor, along the wall, were the mandali. From the other end of we 
hall, Baba entered. I stood up — Baba smiled at me and waved that I should 
down. He then slowly walked the length of the hall three times, his hand restily 
lightly on the arm of the disciple accompanying Him. Baba then came and sf 
down — I had been seated directly opposite Him, on the floor. 7 

He smiled, and then made a gesture that Eruch didn’t have to translate 
crossed the distance to my Self, knelt down to touch His feet (a gesture of si 
rendering the ego), rose and embraced Him. We kissed each other on the cheelhy 
and then I backed up to where I was sitting. In the following I will simply gi 
some highlights of our verbal-nonverbal exchange. Baba began by ‘‘saying’”’ tl 
He was in very strict seclusion, and that I was most fortunate to be with Him. 
added that the seclusion was necessary for His work. 

After a few more comments, Baba queried if there was anything I wanted 
know? I replied ‘‘No, Baba,’’ knowing that all questions were from my head. W? 
I wanted to know, no words could ever tell me. Baba then smiled, and gestuw 
was there anything I wanted? To this I immediately replied ‘‘Yes, Baba. I want 
love You as You should be loved. I want to see and love You in everyone é# 
everything, always.’’ Baba: ‘‘If you want this prema (love) for the service 
others, you must obey Me. It takes great daring to obey Me.’’ And then, in Jf) 
compassion, He added ‘Don’t be afraid, I am with you. I am God in human forny) 

Baba continued, stating that the world and its affairs is ‘‘nothing i 
nothing’’, and that ‘'God alone is real’’. Baba then asked if many young peor 
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‘itn the West were taking drugs, and added ‘‘If drugs could make one realize God, 
‘hen God is not worthy of being God.’’ This came with an imperative: ‘‘NO 


> 


tugs. He amplified, saying that many people in India smoked hashish and 


| emporarily plated, but that it is a false experience. It simply hevpieeas illusion, 
nd serves as simply another veil over reality. 

He said that ‘‘there are three types of conviction, that reading God Speaks can 
ive intellectual conviction. This is the first type. But as God exists, you must 
lis see Him. Seeing Him everywhere brings conviction through sight. The third and 
sul ighest type of conviction is Union, becoming God as God. This is the only real 
iti experience. ” Baba added that this is both difficult and easy. What is necessary 
hits surrender (of the false self). He said that if I can do this, I must see God, and 
viii} that He will help me to see Him one day as He really is. Bains somewhat eeusined 
led »by this, I alas neglected to ask Him when. 

i Boccing to the subject of drugs, with emphasis on LSD, Baba stated that 
hey are ‘‘harmful physically, mentally and spiritually’’, and that those who in- 
ulge in these drugs should stop, that the drugs bring more harm than good. And 

He added: ‘‘I send My love to them’’ (those taking drugs). 

0! Baba drew the uni-view to a close by saying that He was happy I had come, 

“and that He had drawn me to Him. He emphasized that I should remain determined 
its to do what He said, about spreading His message about drugs to my brothers and 
Will Sisters, and that perhaps one day the whole group of these contacts would come 
ptt! to Him. He concluded: ‘‘Do not pay visits to yogis or saints, or go to shrines, 

because there is no more need for this — I am God. My Word is Truth.”’ 

ait As mentioned earlier, when I left for India I intended to stay for several years. 
andi) Early in meeting with Baba, He said: ‘‘Go back, because what you’re looking for 
a Mf) you will not find wandering around India or sitting in a monastery in the Himalayas 
mi) (the two exact ideas I’d had, which I had not voiced), but you will find it in 


made such absolute common sense to me, as it were, that I left India three weeks 
ctl later, and returned to America. 
of I always find it difficult to translate into words the essentially non-verbal 
il’$ experience of being with Baba, but..... Emanating from Him was an ‘aura’ of 
est total peace, surely what is spoken of in The New Testament as ‘‘the peace that 
ii Passeth all understanding’’. This is not something I understood when being with 

| Him, but rather felt in the core of my being. There was no room for games or 
al} pretensions or masks; it was simply being alone with my Self, and being totally 
{§ accepted — for what I am and am not. There was a love radiating from Baba that 
et} I can only call dynamic, a love that was not confined to that time and place, but 
‘{} is with me now, and that grows. There is no-one else He could be, except Who 
_ He says He is. 
i JAI BABA! 


ed | [> 


Good Morning! 


It was between 4 and 5 a.m. in the early morning that Babajan gave Me Divine 
Experience, and it was the same time when Maharaj brought Me down to normal 
consciousness. The members of My Circle too shall get Realization between the 
Same hours, 4 to 5 a.m. 


— Meher Baba 


The Last Meeting of Meher Baba 
and Upasni Maharaj | 


In the words of a visitor who accompanied Baba: 


As previously arranged by Baba’s orders, I reported myself with my cart 
Panchgani on the night of 16th instant. On the morning of 17th Savak Kotwal, wh 
myself driving, left Panchgani. We reached Poona at about 9:30 a.m. and had «fr 
lunch at mother Shirinmai’s house. Leaving Poona at 11:30 a.m. we reachd 
Ahmednagar at 1 p.m. At first Baba thought of spending some time at the L 
Bungalow but seeing it full, went to Meherabad. Meherabadians were both deligh j f 
and surprised to see Baba. I returned to the garage to equip the car and drovepd” 
Meherabad at 2 p.m., accompanied by Gulmai and Kaka Baria. At Meherabad, Pail 
and other members requested Baba very earnestly to allow Padri to accompal 
Baba with his camera. Baba agreed and we all left Meherabad at about 2:30 p.me= 
Shri Baba, Gulmai, Kaka Baria, Savak Kotwal, Padri and myself. 

Two miles away from Sakori is a village called Dahigaon. We reached there t 
4 p.m. A small garden surrounded by fencing and a hut were found to be wy 
pleasant by Baba. On our arrival at this place we saw Yeshwantrao unlocking 
gate. Yeshwantrao is an old disciple of Upasni Maharaj and holds Baba in eq 
reverence and devotion. When asked, Yeshwantrao said he had been asked y 
Maharaj to unlock the door and clean up the place. It was Baba’s definite ordi§ 
that no one of -Maharaj’s mandali should be in the vicinity of the hut and Gulii 
had been:expressly instructed to the effect that Shri Maharaj was to come alice 
to the meeting place. 

Baba ordered Gulmai and myself to go to Sakori and bring Maharaj. We arri¥ 
at Sakori at 4:30 p.m. and took the car straight to the residential worship-housé 
Maharaj. A few minutes’ waiting and Gulmai was summoned inside. She came » 
with a message that Maharaj would be ready to accompany us in a few minut 
As we waited, all the disciples of Maharaj were scanning us with eager a 
puzzled eyes, conjuring up causes for our expectant waiting. At 5:30 p.m. Mahe 
joined us in the car and within a few minutes we reached Dahigaon Garden. & 
Maharaj got out of the car and went straight to the hut inside the garden. The r 
of the party, including Gulmai, waited outside the compound and had defirr 
orders that we should not-step into the compound or even look towards the | 
We were also instructed that soon after Baba clapped hands, we should enter 
compound, and Padri was to take photos. 

The atmosphere was solemn and serene. We then heard the clapping for wh. 
we were expectantly waiting and with due reverence rushed in. During the meet 
Baba had been all alone with Maharaj, and no one had been there even in | 
compound. It was a magnificent sight to see the two Masters walking togetllif 
with their faces lit up with a glowing radiance and incandescent brilliance. Pé 
made the best of the moment and took the photos. As the two reached the ge 
Gulmai garlanded them. We paid our respects here to Maharaj. Yeshwantrao, » 
was standing at some distance, tried to approach for Baba’s darshan, but Mah«i 
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Meher Baba and Upasni Maharaj meet again in the body after 19 years, on October 
17th, 1941. 


stopped him, saying, ‘Meher Baba cha hukum naki’’ (Meher Baba’s order is not | 
take darshan). Baba had a hearty laugh at ‘this remark. Bidding all goodbye 
Maharaj got into the car and Gulmai accompanying us, I drove to Sakori. On thi 
way, Maharaj said it was an ideal place for the meeting — solemn and beautifu’ 
Further, we were asked when we intended to leave for Panchgani. I said, the sam _ 
night, reaching there at midnight. He warned me to drive the car carefully. i] 

We pulled up the car right to Maharaj’s residential quarter and having had Hii 
blessings, returned to the garden. Gulmai remained at Sakori. I then found Babi 
in a particularly good mood and we reached Ahmednagar late in the evening. W 
had dinner at Khushru Quarters, prepared by my wife Vilu, and left for Panchgani 
reaching there at 1:20 a.m. the next morning. On the way Baba asked me wheth¢ 
I felt sleepy. I was wide awake all the time, as the journey was very pleasay 
with Baba near us. Savak Kotwal Siiised us on the way with his Hindustani ar) 
English songs sung ‘‘Indian-wise. i 

In His discoursing mood Baba gave us to understand that when Maharaj entere, 
the hut wherein Baba was alone, Baba paid His respects to Shri Maharaj, at) 
Maharaj, with His hands, lifted Baba and embraced Him heartily for a long tim! 
and shed tears. Maharaj spoke a lot regarding war, Maharaj’s and Baba’s disciple 
and mandali members, Baba’s silence and His speaking, etc. No details are give 
to us by Baba. Further, Baba said Maharaj remarked to Him that the power of a) 
the Satpurushas was focused on Baba. By this meeting one point was decide 
definitely: that Baba will speak without warning on any day between 15th Februa. ; 
1942 and 15th February 1943. He may speak on 16th February 1942 or 14th Fel 
ruary 1943. During this period, Shri Maharaj and two other Satpurushas will she 
their mortal garb. Much wordly destruction is to come in thé near future why 
every individual soul will give up hopes of any sort. 

Baba presented Maharaj with a small box of Baba’s lockets, — Maharaj had) 
good look at them. | 


from Circular No. 2, sent by Adi K. Irani, | 
October 24th, 1941, Bangalore, India | 


Adi K. Irani relates: ‘‘Meher Baba told me that, during the period when he wa 
brought down to normal human consciousness, in the old days at Sakori, He am 
Upasni told each other of their experiences. Baba’s cosmic vision was from 
distance, of a totality of things appearing in small size, whereas the view «\ 
Upasni was of large objects nearer in view but less in number. 
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i We, 


When Baba visited Meher House, Navasari, India, in 1923, he pointed 
to a portrait of Zoroaster on the wall which had been painted by a young 
Parsi boy of fifteen. Baba said, ‘This is an exact picture of the Prophet 
Zoroaster.’’ The boy died just after finishing this picture, saying the 
angels had come for him. 
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A Visit to Prague, Oklahoma 


BY PHILIP LUTGENDORF 


On May 24th, 1952, Avatar Meher Baba and several of His disciples wey 
injured in a serious automobile accident not far from the town of Prague, Oklahoma _ 
Meher Baba was thrown from the car and lay for some time, bleeding by the sic ‘! 
of the road. Later, an ambulance arrived and took the party to a small clinic i 
town, where they were treated. Meher Baba remained in Prague for thirteen day 
before returning by ambulance to Myrtle Beach. i 

In late March of 1970, shortly after Adi K. Irani and Meherjee Karkaria’s vis 
to Chicago, Dorothy Pierpont, Chris Hudson and I set out for a spring vacati«| 
from the University of Chicago, intending to drive west, to Colorado and Ne 
Mexico. On the return trip we hoped to visit Prague, and look up some of thi) 
people who had known Meher Baba’s company during His stay there. We hope’ 
moreover, to find the site of the accident; the spot where the God-Man had mixe 
His blood with the soil of our continent. 3 

After spending a number of days in Taos, New Mexico (where we found | 
center-spread article on Baba in a local underground paper) we set out on oj| 
return journey to Chicago, getting a late start due to an unusual desert snowstom| 
We planned to drive all night across Texas and Oklahoma, reach Prague in thy 
early morning, and then push on to reach Chicago by night (for we would have | 
return to classes the next day.) The long drive from the bright Southwestern ski) 
back to a smoggy city was a somewhat depressing prospect, and we were not int! 
best of spirits. To make matters worse, we did some calculations, and it appear» 
that we would reach Prague at perhaps 3 or 4 a.m., too early to talk to anybodl 
and we would have to press on without fulfilling the purpose of our trip. As nigh 
fell, our increasing tiredness added to our low spirits. We drove across a see. 
ingly endless, barren part of Texas, and the night driving began to get unnervim 
Towards 11 0’clock I started to notice a blurry light through the windshield, whi. 
I thought was merely a smudge reflecting back the glare of the headlights. Aft 
a long while, though, I realized that it was outside the car, and then Dot notic 
it too. We stopped the car and got out, and saw the first comet any of us had ew 
seen. From a faint star-point hanging over the eastern horizon a beautiful tail, 
light shot out and arched upward into space. It hung suspended, never spent 
exhausted, combining motion and motionlessness. It hung over the spot where tt} 
road we were travelling met the horizon. The sight of this comet lifted our spir 
and filled us with wonder and hope. It was a sign to us. No doubt it was seen | 
many other people, photographed by astronomers and so forth, but it was a s 4 
to us. All night long as we drove the comet hung before us, always pointing | 
that place in the east, beyond the horizon, where we now felt something wait 1! 
for us. Slowly, as.the stars move, the comet rose in the sky; it was almost direc 

overhead when it finally disappeared, long after the stars had vanished, as movi 
ing dawned. 
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Our calculations had been wrong. Sunrise found us in Oklahoma City, still a 
ie ood forty miles from Prague. The exhaustion of the night of driving meant nothing 
_:0 us now; we were nearly there. We got lost a few times looking for the old road 
Hinto Prague (the one He travelled), but we finally found it. Since we were coming 
‘from the west we knew that we would pass the site of the accident on the way 
‘into town, though we would have no way of identifying it. 
The countryside around Prague was very beautiful, a landscape of rolling green 
phills. On our journey to the Southwest we had hoped to find relief from winter 
weather, but instead had found snow and cold everywhere. Now suddenly, as we 
approached Prague, spring seemed to have erupted over the earth; warm sunlight 
danced upon a landscape dotted with blossoming fruit trees aa alive with the 
song of birds. Never have I experienced the miraculous emergence of spring with 
such dazzling suddenness as on that road into Prague. We all felt a certain sig- 


sye nificance in this which touched us aeephys 


hon 


A roadsign: ‘‘Welcome to Prague’’; population, as I recall, about a thousand. 


es! The town was settled by Czechoslovakian immigrants, hence the name, though 
nc! their descendants pronounce it with an a as in sage. We drove down the main 
id) Street, our hearts beating a little faster than usual. Eighteen years before, God 


ii had touched this place, and | imagine He chooses very carefully the places He 


sil touches and the people He meets when He visits our earth as man. We felt some- 


cati 


i thing about Prague from the beginning which touched our hearts with an unmistak- 


{\) able touch. 


We stopped in a cafe for breakfast. The waitress was a remarkably cheerful 
woman with an unusually good sense of humor: very fast and very sharp. She threw 
in about twenty jokes while we were reading the breakfast menu, and they were 
_ funny, too. I remember thinking how she would have amused Baba, the Most 
. Appreciative One for good jokes. We chatted with her briefly about the town: she 
_ hadn’t lived in Prague in 1952, and so she knew nothing of the accident, but she 
_ certainly knew the town clinic and its head, Dr. Burleson. He had been the town’s 

only doctor for many years, and had delivered her husband. She gave us directions 
for getting to the clinic, joking all the while. Elizabeth Patterson had mentioned 
Dr. Burleson to us, so we knew he was our man: it was he who had treated Baba. 
Thad heard that he was retired from practice, and mentioned this to the waitress: 
“Oh, no! You couldn’t retire Dr. Burleson!’’ On the contrary, she informed us that 
Ned Burleson was quite a man, and jokingly regretted the fact that he was not 30 
years younger — but he was still going strong in the clinic he had built twenty 
years before, in time to aid a party of injured strangers, and the Stranger. 

As we were leaving the cafe, we gave the waitress a card with Baba’s picture 
on it, and I explained that this was the ‘‘friend’’ we had mentioned earlier who 
had passed through Prague eighteen years before. Chris said with a grin, “‘Yes, 
this place is sort of like Bethlehem — or Golgotha.’’ Our waitress suddenly became 
very quiet; softly, almost to herself, she said, ‘‘Someday I’d sure like to visit the 
places where Jesus walked...” 

We reached the clinic after a brief drive down neat, sunny streets. I remember 
glimpsing the yellow flash of dandelions as we jumped out of the car. The clinic 
had two wings; one, obviously of recent date, so we entered the older wing. The 
doorway lead right into a hallway along which patients’ rooms were located. A 
Nurse, a pleasant looking middle-aged woman, approached us. We asked if we could 
see Dr. Burleson; ‘‘Certainly, he’s in his office. Just go down that hallway into 
the new wing.’’ It was so effortless and natural, as was everything that happened 
that morning. I felt that it all had something to do with our having given up hope, 
in the course of our night drive, of really seeing Prague and meeting the doctor. 
We came without expectations. 
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Before we went to see Dr. Burleson, I asked the nurse if we were in the part 
of the building which had been there in 1952; when she aoe yes, we asked if she: 
had been there at that time. The answer, again, was yes. ‘‘Then do you remembei 
Meher Baba?”’ 

‘‘Who?’’ 

“Meher Baba!”’ 
“Oh, of course!’’ (a big smile) ‘I took care of him! And I remember Mehera ang 
Mrs. Patterson and Mr. Sarosh Irani. I rode back to Myrtle Beach with them in the 
ambulance!”’ 

Our hearts were really pounding now. The feeling was something like chil 
excitement and joy of meeting a dear old friend in the midst of a strange land, o 
finding a note that your Beloved has left for you. We asked the nurse if we couly 
talk to her later and, beaming, floated down the hallway towards the Doctor”) 
office. Just as we turned the corner we met him, setting out on his rounds throug) 
the hospital. I knew it was him because he walked with crutches, and the vi 
had mentioned to us that Dr. Burleson had lost a leg several years ago, and nov 
had an artificial one and walked with crutches. In addition to this, Dr. Burlesoy 
had a very powerful presence about him, a dignity and depth that I felt at once 
and experienced more fully as I talked to him. In spite of this, and knowing ver| 
well that it was him, I involuntarily asked, “Is this the way to Dr. Burleson”) 
office?’’ He replied, ‘I’m Dr. Burleson, and you want to know about Meher Baba. 
And we immédiately got into a very wonderful conversation with him. Probably ii) 
his mid-sixties, Dr. Burleson radiated a sense of gréat strength and energy, cor 
tained in a very quiet exterior. He spoke softly and slowly, and his words seeme+ 
to come from a great depth. At times he appeared to be almost retiring into himse’) 
when he spoke. j 

‘‘Oh yes, I remember Baba...’’ he began, and the way he said ‘‘Baba’’ wa 
very beautiful. I felt at once a sense of intimacy, and was reminded of it eae 
time he spoke His name. We asked a few questions about the accident itsel 
Dr. Burleson recalled that before the accident it had been raining for sever: 
days, and the ground had become very muddy. He said that he had to spend hous 
picking pieces of broken glass and earth and grass out of the injured people: 
wounds before he could even begin to stitch them up. “It was such a mess. 
took us days to get caught-up with that bunch.’’ Repeatedly, he spoke of he 
terrible, how bloody the accident was. He spoke of Mehera, whom he recalled « 
“the beautiful young lady with the head injuries.’’ She had been the first one | 
be brought into the clinic (Dr. Burleson did not accompany the ambulance to tli 
scene) and he had not expected her to live. She had suffered ‘‘the worst sku) 
fracture I’ve ever seen’’, like ‘‘an egg that you’ve dropped on the floor’’. I 
began to work on her immediately, trying to save her life. After a little whill 
members of Baba’s party who were uninjured (from the second car, which arriv'y 
on the scene a few minutes after the accident) began to come into the room to as 
him to come and look at Baba (who they feared might die). Dr. Burleson tried 
ignore them and continued working on Mehera, but the people became more + 
sistent: ‘‘Baba—this and Baba-—that, I didn’t know what they were talking about 
Finally, he decided to go and see what all the noise was about and entered t 
' adjoining room where Baba had been brought. ‘“‘But as soon as I come in t/ 
doorway, he starts grinning at me and smiling away, so I figure: he can’t be t 
badly hurt!’’ Very softly he added, ‘‘till I found out later...’’ So the doctor hi 
attended to Mehera first, as Baba wished. As Dr. Burleson told us this story, | 
was easy to picture Baba smiling, perhaps gesturing ‘‘Be happy’’... 

I asked Dr. Burleson at what point he became aware that Baba was sile: 
‘“‘Oh, right away when I went in to get his personal history and, you know, 
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"starts moving his arms...’’ the doctor gestured smiling in the air, ‘‘and these 
other people come running up to interpret.’’ We asked if Baba had ever told him 
anything about his own (the doctor’s) life. Dr. Burleson smiled: ‘‘Oh, he would 
have talked to you all day if you’d had time to listen! But I was usually too busy 


‘around the clinic. He did tell me once, though, that I would come to India some 


_day. At that time it seemed impossible, I had a family to bring up, and responsi- 


bilities. Now my kids are grown and married...’’ That was all he said about this. 
I mentioned having heard that he considered Baba ‘‘the perfect patient’’. ‘‘They 
all were’’, he said, adding that no one in the party ever uttered a word of com- 
plaint: ‘‘They sure were wonderful people’’. He repeated this, slowly, the words 
seeming again, to come from deep down within him. He also mentioned that he 
still communicates with Mani, and received the Family Letters. He then offered 
to show us Baba’s room, after which he would have to be off on his rounds. We 
walked down the hall together to room number seven (of course!) and looked inside 
only for a second, as it was occupied by a patient. Dr. Burleson also showed us 
the room, directly across the hall, that had been Mehera’s (and was now, as I 
fecall, an x-ray room). Nearby was a tiny maternity ward, with room for perhaps 
four or five babies in a little glassed-in section. One baby was sleeping there. 
“Yes, I delivered him yesterday’’, said Dr. Burleson, and give a big hello to the 
baby’s mother, who was in another room. Then he was gone. 
We all felt wonderful and just stood for awhile watching the baby. Somehow, in 
that baby, I felt an expression of the whole adventure and romance of God be- 
coming a man; God visiting a little town on His earth; God suffering and dying to 


_ fenew the world. Then the nurse came to see us, and we chatted for awhile. We 


mostly talked about the accident itself, for the nurse had been out to the scene 
in the ambulance, and could give us directions for getting there. It was on a hill 
about seven miles west of town, as Purdom had written. The nurse described a 
few landmarks we would pass on the way. The accident took place directly in 
front of a white farmhouse. Baba and the others who were thrown from the car 
landed in the driveway of the house. The house was still there, and the nurse 
thought that the same people still lived in it, ‘‘a Czechoslovak couple, a farmer 
and his wife.’’ They would remember the accident. The nurse spoke of how terrible 
the accident was; she, too seemed to be reaching back to a vivid, dreadful memory. 
At one point, speaking of the site, she said, almost to herself, ‘‘...the ground is 
still so red up there...’’ 

I was surprised by her readiness to help us with directions for finding the site 
of the accident. For some reason I didn’t expect her to understand our wish to find 
the exact spot. But she did understand, and her eagerness to assist us impressed 
me deeply. She said she would have loved to come along herself and show us the 
way, but she couldn’t leave work just then. We said we were sure to find the place 
with her directions, and thanked her and said good-bye. 

Setting out from the clinic, we rode once more through town, and then out into 
the rolling, sunlit fields, till the meter registered that we’d gone about seven 
miles. Nearby was a white house, so we stopped and I got out and rang the bell. 
The young housewife who answered said that she had only recently moved there. 
No, she didn’t know of any accident; ‘“‘Good luck, though!’’ A short bit down the 
toad there was another white house. Again, a young family, recently moved to the 
area. No luck. Had the old couple perhaps moved away? Could this be the place? 
Iwas surprised to find that I did not feel ill at ease knocking on these strangers’ 
doors to inquire about an eighteen-years-past event, nor did they hesitate to open 
their doors to me, and think very seriously whether they might not know some 
information to help me. I felt a lot of warmth along that road. And now, as we 
looked ahead, we saw that the road went up an incline and at the top was a white 
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farmhouse, and we knew this time it was the right one. Just as I hopped out of the 
car, heart thumping, to repeat my aBquIEy: there was the sound of a car pulling up 
behind us, and out popped the nurse. “I see you’ve found it! I forgot about those | 
other two white houses; they weren’t here then. I just had to come out and make — 
sure you found it all right!” Together we went up the porch steps to the front 
door, at which a lady with a big smile, minus one or two teeth, had already ap- 
pence: The nurse spoke authoritatively to her: ‘‘Do you remember an automobile | 
accident here quite a long time agor™ i 


| 


“Why, yes... yes, there was one. 
Solo 1952?” } 
“Yes, yes! That must have been about when it was.. .”’ i 


The lady beamed and almost giggled as she spoke. She seemed to be sharing in 
the general air of joy and amazement. The nurse continued, smiling, ‘‘Well, these 
people would like to ask you some questions about it. And now I have to be run- | 
ning along!’’ And we all said good-bye and waved, and the farmer’s wife giggled, | 
and the nurse disappeared as swiftly as an angel. 

Never before, the farmer’s wife told us, had anyone come around to ask about 
the accident. She had almost forgotten it herself, but now we had reminded her. | 
She began to recall the morning of the accident: the mailman had just put the mail» 
in the box and was still there, when she heard a crash. She thought of her children, 
and rushed to the door. The wiehs that met her eyes was so horrible, however, that 
she remained in the house. She couldn’t bring herself to go out and face all the 
blood. ‘‘But my husband, now, he could tell you more. He went out and he brought 
blankets for the people who were lying on the eo’ He was out there while they” 
were waiting for the ambulance to come from town.’’ She pointed out towards the) 
fields, and in the sunlight we could see a big, brawny figure forking hay in the: 
midst of a herd of cows. We smiled thanks to the lady and strolled out to the 
field, feeling as easy and natural as if this was a little walk we took every morn-) 
ing. There were cows all around, and the old man was busy forking hay, and a 
younger man (probably a son or son-in-law) was standing by, holding on his: 
shoulders a tiny third-generation family member. They were all smiling as we 
walked up arid exchanged ‘‘Howdies’’ and ‘‘Good Mornings’’, and it seemed almost) 
as if they were expecting us. The old farmer was a man of a big smile and few 
words, though these were said emphatically. When we asked if he remembered the 
accident, he thought for a moment before replying; he seemed to be reaching back 
into his memory with some effort. ‘‘Gee...such a long time, I’d almost forgot... 
but now you remind me of it, yup, yup! I remember.’’ He mentioned, as his wife 
had, that the accident had happened just as the postman was delivering the mail.. 
He (the farmer) heard the crash and rushed outside. Two cars had collided directly 
in front of the house. The west-bound car had gone off the road and into his drive+ 
way. Several injured people had been thrown from’ the car and were lying in the 
mud. ‘‘It was sure terrible to see. I hope I never see anything like that again.’’ He 
described the scene slowly, and told us several times that he had nearly forgotter 
it, but now it was all coming back to him. He also said that no one had ever askee 
him about it before. 

We asked if he knew anything about the other, east-bound car and its driver; he 
replied, ‘I think he was, you know, some sort of a veteran’’, he gestured to hit’ 
legs. This confirmed what I had always heard, that the driver of the other car wa: 
a war veteran, a double amputee, driving a car especially built for him. Beyonw 
this, we were not able to find out anything about him. Nobody that we spoke to in 
. Prague that day knew him; they all thought he was from another county. He didn” 
show up at the clinic, becauee apparently he wasn’t injured in the accident. Oy 
course, his name must be recorded in the State Police records of the accident, an 
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perhaps someday someone can locate him, if he is still alive. He too, must have 
seen Baba that morning. 

The farmer remembered bringing out some blankets to cover the people who 
owere lying on the ground. Then, he recalled, a few minutes later a second car 
arrived, ‘‘...and I guess they were some sort of kinfolks to the people in the 
wrecked car, and they were taking care of them, so there was nothing for me to 
do.’’ Then he remembered something else: ‘‘There was this one man...the others 
were all calling him ‘Grandpa’...’’ We three all looked at each other, and instantly 
it ‘clicked: Czechoslovakian: Grandpa: Baba, of course! I pulled out my wallet and 
opened it to a picture of Baba from 1954. Was this the man! ‘‘Yup! Yup! That was 
the man! I remember him!’’ Then he added that the man’s nose had been broken 
and his face was very bloody, ‘‘...but I’d remember him anywhere.”’ 
| We all just stood silently in the field for a few moments. Only later did it occur 
| to us that we didn’t really ‘‘tell’’ the farmer anything about Baba verbally; didn’t 
instruct him as to Who had lain in his driveway. We never thought of it, anymore 
than we would have thought to declare to the nurse, ‘‘you know, that was God you 
| treated!’’ We felt Baba too much from them all, felt Him in all the little acts of 
love and friendliness, and we had no desire to impose upon this Love our small, 
' mental conceptions of ‘‘who’’ Meher Baba is. 

Very feelingly, the farmer told us that he had talked to a state highway patrol- 
mana few days after the accident, and had been told that ‘‘...those people were 
healing-up just fine... yup, they were just fine.’’ He said this almost as if he was 
_ trying to reassure us, as if the accident had happened that morning instead of 
' eighteen years before. We told him that we were friends of some of the people who 
had been in the accident, and they had indeed healed-up just fine. “‘Yup’’ he 
said, and then added, ‘‘and the man?’’ We said that He had passed away, physi- 
cally, just about a year before, but He was still very much present. “‘Yup!’’ We 
walked back towards the house together, all smiling and saying ‘“‘yup!’’ and things 
like that. I asked where the car had come to rest, and where the people had been 
thrown, and he answered: ‘“‘...right about where your car is now.’’ Then we ex- 
changed warm handshakes, and good-byes, and the three generations moved on to 
the barn, and we to our car. 

We stood for a long time. Eastward, the hills rolled away from us towards the 
town; in the dazzling spring light, it seemed that we could see to the end of the 
world. I remember a sense of stillness underlying the morning-sounds of the 
countryside, and a feeling of having come to rest, momentarily, in the eye of a 
storm. On either side of us the American continent rushed away an almost equal 
distance to the seas; a land only beginning to awaken to the mystery that the One 
who created it had come and travelled its roads, and suffered His blood to be 
spilled on its poor clay. We looked down at the dark red earth under our feet; no 
wonder the nurse would always associate the color with what had happened on 
that morning long ago. Bending down, we discovered tiny purple flowers pushing 
up out of the clay, wonderfully delicate, each one half-revealing a brilliant, yellow 
center. Dot picked one to send to Mehera, and we took a little of the clay ina 
paper cup (a few days later it sprouted forth a tiny plant). Then, filled beyond 
measure, we drove away. 


Note from the Editor: It would be a kindness to busy Dr. Burleson, not to visit 
him on your way thru Prague. 


Photos on following page > 
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HERE’S WHERE IT HAPPENED... 


...in front of Farmer Moucka’s home, Meeker, 
Rt. 2, Oklahoma, about 10:00 A.M., May 24, 
1952. The mailman had just delivered the post. 


Stanley Moucka points out where he found 


the ditch by the roadside. Luckily, it had 
rained the day before and the earth was 
soft. 


Baba, Mehera, and Mehru lying injured in 
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HAFIZ AND THE GHAZAL 


BY HANK MINDLIN 


“In the veiling and unveiling of beauty lies every purpose of creation.”’ 
Hazrat Inayat Khan 


Meher Baba’s favorite poetic form was the ghazal. His favorite poet was the 
master of this form, Shamsud’din Mohammed Hafiz. Now, with the republication of 
yet another classic translation of Hafiz’ works, an appraisal of the poet and his 
work in the light of Beloved Baba’s teaching is in order. 

The book is the massive, sometimes painfully literal rendering of the complete 
Divan of Hafiz by Lieut.-Col. Wilberforce Clarke. First published in India in 
1891, the long out-of-print two-volume work has been reissued in New York by 
Weiser’s Books,* which has been republishing many of the classics of Sufi and 
mystic literature. It is certainly among the most thorough books on the subject, 
and perhaps the most complete English translation. A slim volume of the Rubaiyat 
and Odes (ghazals) rendered by John Watkins, which was republished by Stuart 
and Watkins, London, in 1970 from the 1920 original, is an interesting comparison. 
Though far less complete, the latter volume appears more satisfying to an observer 
trained in Sufism — it contains a valuable glossary of the meanings of many poeti- 
cal images in Sufi mysticism, and seems in general to breathe the fragrance of 
Hafiz. Col. Clarke’s labor appears more a monument to the pains of scholarship, 
though the sheer vastness of the project he has completed staggers the reader. But 
a comparison of the two, or of the multitude of recent works on Sufism or Persian 
poetry, reveals several fundamental problems of scholarship whose answers, when 
studied in the context of Meher Baba’s explanation of God, the Path, and the 
meaning of life, offer a valuable commentary on modern life. 
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/HAFIZ, THE PERFECT POET 


Hafiz the man, lived in Persia in the 14th century. It was 700 years after 
Muhammed; a time of turbulence and political intrigues, culminating in the sacking 
of Persia by Tamerlane c. 1390. Mystically, Hafiz continued the line of Perfection 
which had made Sufism the delight of the seekers of God for centuries — the line 

of Sanai, Junaid, Hallaj, Saadi, Attar, and Rumi, perhaps the greatest of all. Meher 
Baba once told his story at Guruprasad in 1963.** 

Baba drifted to the subject of Hafiz, his favorite poet. He said, ‘‘There is no 
one equal to Hafiz in poetry. He was a Perfect Master. He was very ugly and was 
born of poor parents. His father was a coal merchant. From his childhood he had 


*Diwan-l-Hafiz, translated by Lt. Col. H. Wilberforce Clarke. Samuel Weiser Press. $40. 
2 vols. boxed. 
_ **Dr, Bharucha, AWAKENER IX, 3 29 


a fad for hearing stories of Perfect Masters. He knew the Koran by heart a 
hence was given the title of Ha/iz. When he was 21 years of age, while passing | 
by a big mansion, he saw a very beautiful woman on its terrace. He fell in love | 
with her and longed to marry her. The girl did not even take notice of Hafiz in the 
street below. Hafiz was helpless and so he thought of gaining her by the 40 days’ — 
penance. He succeeded in his attempt, and on the 40th day Archangel Gabriel — 
appeared to him and told him to ask for anything he wished. Gabriel’s beauty was _ 
so overpowering that Hafiz forgot his beloved whom he wanted to marry. He 
thought that if Gabriel could be so beautiful, how much more would be the beauty © 
of God? So he at once replied, ‘‘I want God!’’ Gabriel directed Hafiz to the Perfect | 
Master Attar. Hafiz served Attar for 40 long years. He, so to say, broke his head | 
at the feet of Attar. Attar still had no compassion for Hafiz! After 40 years of 
such hell on earth, one day Attar all of a sudden gave Hafiz God-realization.”’ 7 

Describing this event in another context, Baba elucidated: ‘‘One of Hafiz’ 
couplets says, ‘The pangs of separation from the Beloved were as big as a } 
mountain while my body had become as thin as a reed in that suffering.’ How © 
could it be possible for a reed to support the weight of a mountain? But Hafiz © 
says, ‘I bore it with the grace of my Master for forty long years.’’ All of a sudden | 
the Master opened the door of Hafiz’ destiny and stood before him with a cup of | 
two-year-old wine. He only took one gulp of the intoxicating wine and got God-_ 
realization. (In Persia wine that has been bottled and kept for two years is said 
to be very intoxicating.) Baba continued, ‘‘If a Master gets a whim, he can in a 
moment make a reed bear the weight of the mountain of the suffering of separate 
A Qutub (Perfect Master) can shower his grace on anyone he wishes, irrespective — 
of his readiness to receive it or not. If a Qutub can do this, just imagine about 
the powers of an Avatar and what He can do for His dear ones.’’ (Awakener, X,4)” 

Baba further said, in concluding the first discourse cited above, ‘‘Powers have 
no importance. Hafiz says that the one who doesn’t lay his life at the feet of the” 
Perfect Master cannot know God. It is very difficult to become one with God. The 
Master’s Grace makes it very easy, but to get his Grace is as difficult as trying 
to realize God by one’s own efforts. It becomes easy once one becomes a slave 
at the feet of the Perfect Master. Ages of restlessness get eased as soon as one 
surrenders one’s life at his feet. This does not mean cutting off one’s head and 
putting it at the feet of the Master. It means literal obedience.”’ 

The Attar Baba refers to is apparently Mohammed Attar, a little-known Master” 
who lived concurrently with Hafiz and has been linked with him in some accounts. 
Fariduddin Attar, the writer of the ‘‘Conference of the Birds’’ and other famous 
Sufi poetry, died before Hafiz was born. Unless Baba means that Hafiz’s ap- 
prenticeship was symbolically to the spirit of the master Attar, it is this 
Mohammed Attar who was the poet’s Master. 

One other well-known anecdote of Hafiz will suffice to explain the character of | 
this Master-poet. It is said that he had an, encounter with the tyrant-conquerori fl 
Tamerlane (though scholars contend that the date of the story is two years after 
Hafiz’s death). It seems that in one of Hafiz’s more celebrated ghazals, he com- 
pared the cities of Bakhara and Samarkand to the mole on his Beloved’s cheek. 
Unfortunately, the cities got the worst of the bargain, for Hafiz proclaimed het 
would trade them and all their riches just for this incomparable mole. When word! 
of this reached Tamerlane, he had the old poet summoned, and demanded to know | 
why Hafiz slandered the two prize cities in his dominion. The wrong answer and 
Hafiz would have been instantly beheaded. But the Master replied with a smile, 
that it was through such bad bargains as trading Samarkand and Bokhara for al. 
mole, that he had been reduced to his present state of poverty! Tamerlane was) 
delighted and pardoned the poet readily. Alas for Tamerlane, for he contented! 


, 
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uimself with his kingdom — and never knew that the poet had the better of the 
rvargain! 

The date of Hafiz’s death is traditionally 1389, and even here the poet ran 
‘mto controversy. His poems were considered scandalous by the orthodox Muslims 
‘or their frank praise of wine and sensuality. But the people loved his poetry, and 
she mystics marveled at the depth of his lyrics. And so a great shout was raised 
over whether to bury him in correct fashion or to treat him as an infidel. Legend 
* )says that the dispute was settled by choosing an arbitrary couplet from the poet’s 
‘own Divan, which read: 


Withdraw not thy foot from the bier of Hafiz 
For though drenched in sin, he goeth to Paradise, 


‘This settled the argument, and began a tradition still observed in Persia of using 
‘tthe Divan as an oracle. Hafiz was in fact buried in his native Shiraz, and the 
monument to him there is known as the Hafiziya — a beautiful shrine in a lovely 
garden. Inscribed on the tomb is a ghazal, of course, and one of the means of 
ascertaining the date of death is through the couplet: 


If you would know when he sought a place in the dust of Musalla, seek the 
date in the dust of Musalla. 


“Dust of Musalla,’’ (khak-i-Musalla) can be reduced to numerical code by the 
“abjad system’’ which assigns a numerical value to each letter of the Semitic 
alphabet. This phrase would equal 791, which is in the Western calendar, 1389. 

This notation system is only one of a number of levels of meaning contained 
in the Arabic and Persian languages. It is precisely this characteristic of the 
language that enabled Hafiz and the Master-poets to construct a poetic form 
capable of expressing every subtle shade of the lover-Beloved relationship. Each 
person could respond to the poems according to his own level of understanding, 
interpreting the words in light of his own associations. It was possible for the 
poets to play on psychological associations of words; a given line, well con- 
structed, could in fact be translated in a number of ways, often with completely 
opposite meanings in English — much as certain compositions of Bach are capable 
of being interpreted forwards, backwards, or even upside-down on the keyboard. 
Aside from word-plays and puns (the Arabs are the greatest of all punsters), there 
were the Sufi technical terms to consider. Many of the attributes of ‘‘wine’’ or the 
“‘Beloved’’ actually were names for experiences on the Path, names which would 
be known only to those sharing that experience. And due to the ferocious fanati- 
cism of the orthodox, and the political intrigues of the day, it was necessary for 
the Sufis to speak in these terms purely for self-preservation. 

This can be very disconcerting to scholars, who have no conception of the 
jvariety of levels on which the form operates. Especially disastrous is the scholar 
who falls in love with the meter or sound of the poetry and so creates his own 
translation without knowledge of the mystical element. Such an example is the 
famed Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, translated by Edward Fitzgerald in the latter 
part of the last century. With no access to the cultural Gestalt, the subtle impli- 
cations of each word eluded Fitzgerald. For example in Persian there are over 30 
different words for ‘‘sun’’, and the word ‘‘sun’’ may also mean ten other things 
depending on inflection or placement. He translated a quatrain: 

The Vine had struck a Fibre, which about 

If clings my Being — let the Sufi flout; 

Of my base metal may be filed a Key 

That shall unlock the Door he howls without. 

Superficially, this would appear to indicate that Khayyam was anti-Sufi, but the 
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writer Idries Shah, in The Sufis, says: ‘‘The Sufis believe that within mankir 
there is an element, activated by love, which provides the means of attaining | 
true reality, called mystical meaning. If we turn to the original poem from whi 
Quatrain 55 was translated, looking for flouting Sufis or not, this is the mea 
which we find in Persian: 


When the Original Cause determined my being, 

I was given the first lesson of Love. 

It was then that the fragment of my heart was made 
The Key to the treasury of Pearls of mystical meaning. 


There is no Sufi, door, howl, flout, vine, or fiber. But the words used are 
technical terms. 

Clarke comments on the difficulty of translation of Hafiz in metre or in pros 
is rendered impossible: 1) by the use of words similar in sound and in formation 
but opposite in signification; 2) by the recondite and lively play of words; 3) by 
the many compound words, whole stanzas being crowded with compound epithets: 
4) by the mysterious and sublime allusions to Sufi poetry represented under objects 
of voluptuous gratification; 5) by the constant recurrence of the same rhyme with? 
out any collateral support of tones to answer in division.’’ 

Meher Baba made his own translations of Hafiz, according to accounts of the 
Mandali at the 1969 Darshan in Poona. Aloba and Eruch might supply translations 
they knew, and Baba would refine and clarify them, then explain them. Franei: 
Brabazon kept a journal of some of these, but sppateotin it is not in a form suit 
able for publication. But there are discourses in various of Baba’s books am 


to Baba’s explanations of the states and stages of the Path. Some of this materis 
has been incorporated in God Speaks in the supplement. But perhaps the greates 
indication of the esteem in which the Avatar of this age held the Master-poet ¢ 
the 14th century was Beloved Baba’s constant repetition of the three favori 
Hafiz couplets, written on a board that now rests in Meherazad: 


As befitting a fortunate slave, carry out every command of the Master, 
without any question of why or what. 

About what you hear from the Master, never say it is wrong because, 
my dear, the fault lies in your own incapacity to understand him. 

I am the slave of my Master, who has released me from ignorance, 
Whatever my Master does is of the highest benefit to all concemed. 


This board was brought, at Baba’s request, to His room on the morning 
dropped the body in 1969. Many in India regard these couplets as Baba’s fin 
“‘orders’’ to His lovers and followers. 


THE POETIC FORM 


Ghaspiatctinet tie adie neon 


The poetic form used by Hafiz for the majority of his works is the ghazal. Hi 
is generally regarded as the master exponent of this difficult form of poetry, any 
since Hafiz, there has never been a more brilliant writer in this form. 

The form is quite simple, and quite old in the system of Arabic poetry, Like | 
sonnet, it is composed of rhyming couplets in a strict formal style, with a fixey 
thyme, a, a, ba, ca, da, etc. But each of the couplets must express a complet 
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adependent thought. The apparently discontinuous thoughts often become epi- 
ams which find their way into conversation — living long after the poem has 
seen forgotten. Nonetheless, the “‘pearls’’ or ‘‘beads’’ as these couplets are 
valled, must be clasped on a string, as a necklace, which is the whole poem. The 
ttrand linking the couplets can be either that of rhyme or that of meaning — 
bvious or subtle. 

The structure of the poem lends itself to thin interpretation. The first couplet 
ys called the matla, which means orient or rising, and sets the color and mood and 
ubject matter of the poem. Other couplets in other positions have other names, 
nd the last couplet is known as the magqta or ‘‘point of section.’’? This must 
tlways contain the “‘takhallus’’ or pen-name of the poet, woven in as though it 
ere natural. It is a sort of signature that verifies the authenticity of the poem, 
ind the cleverer the poet is in weaving in his takhallys (often by plays on other 
eanings of the name), the more appreciated his poem is by the cognoscenti. The 
maqta also serves the function of tying together the strands of meaning of the 
oem — it is the point at which the ‘‘necklace’’ is clasped. 

Why are the poetasters so jealous of Hafiz? 

It is God-given, the gift to please by subtleties, 

It is a typical Hafiz ghazal, which also indicates the degree to which the poet 
was imitated, even in his own time, by inferior poets. 

The ghazal offers a striking contrast to our contemporary art, for it was ac- 
‘cepted by all levels of society in its time — from common worker to courtier to 
‘Spiritual aspirant, through use of ‘‘creative ambiguity’’ in common symbols with 
many levels of meaning. The term ‘‘ghazal’’ means a ‘“‘lovers’ conversation,’’ or 
even ‘‘conversation among women,’’ yet nearly all essayists in the form were 
men. But its message was to all mankind, and we can gain a valuable message 
‘from its meaning, its form, and its style as applied to art in our own time. 


IMAGE AND MEANING IN THE GHAZAL 


The factor of independent couplets has led to a great deal of confusion, 
especially on the part of Western scholars. It has been charged that the ghazal 
has no unity of theme, and that its unity of form is at best tenuous. It is true that 
‘many ghazals seem to be vague and disconnected, and that single couplets are 
often taken separately from the poem as a whole. As we said, the bayts (couplets) 
have been compared to beads, or pearls if they are good (indeed the rhetoric 
includes ‘‘jewelled’’ or ‘“‘gemmed’’ for certain types of rhyme), strung upon the 
“necklace,’’ which is the poem itself. Scholars then can find a bead here and 
there, but the string eludes them. 

One might advance a different idea, though the viewpoint is a subjective one, 
fend unprovable save by those who can refer to the original poetry in the original 
‘languages. The fact that the ghazal consists of couplets with a fixed end-rhyme 
(Radif) binds them together in itself, and presupposes that some structure will 
suggest itself to the poet’s mind. This is to say that the necessity to use a radif 
_ imposes a formal structure, which would not be true in other forms of writing. 
Bearing in mind the tendency of the Eastern mind to be moved more by the heart 
than the intellect, it is entirely possible that symbolic and intuitive logic would 
teplace the unity of theme familiar to the West. The Comte de Gobineau points 
out, as cited by E.J.W. Gibb, that the Western mind resolves paradox by selection 
and rejection, seeking homogeneity, while the Eastern mind tends toward syncre- 
_tism, preserving and synthesizing each idea that comes. 

An alternative explanation is simply that what appears to be a paradox on the 
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surface is resolved in the unconscious. To the Arabs, and especially to mystics) 
of all persuasions, the universe is the mirror of God, and as God contains and}/ 
resolves all contradictions, so all things in Nature ‘‘live and move and have their 
being in God.’’ The ghazal in this sense can be thought of as a type of meditatio} 
in writing, in which diverse trains of thought are juxtaposed to see their relation 
Asian visual art, as explained by Inayat Khan and A. K. Coomeraswamy, has 
always been approached as a meditative process, a “‘creation in likeness of t 
Creator,’’.by which man’s nature is purified, as though it were a yogic disciplin 
This, in the East, is the meaning of “‘sacred art,’’ and though that concept 
perhaps no longer valid in the West, it must be borne in mind when consideri 
Eastern art. 

It can be seen from the above that the ghazal need not proceed along the lin 
of Aristotelian unity. In fact its structure, like so much of Eastern art and symb 
ism, is often circular, with the last couplet referring back to the first, as Ind 


the idea of cycles of time, perhaps, or any of a variety of Eastern ideas, but it 
fits in logically with the culture which produced it. The subjective conception 
time in Eastern thought is an eternity in which the present moment contains a 
moments. Such a conception would naturally lead to the development of circular? 


linear construction is a subordinate one. One feels that many scholars in missings# 
this basic point have erred in concentrating on the sheer decorative function of 
the ghazal or the arabesque, and denying it existence as the organic whole that it 
may represent on another level. As shall be seen, the ghazal mirrors perfectly the 
mystical idea that an infinite variety of individual souls are in fact manifestations: 
of the One Oversoul, though, like the bayts of a ghazal, they appear capable off 
standing independently. It is only natural that Western scholars would tend to bey 
struck by the embellishments, the florid patterns of variety, rather than perceive 
the latent unity so close to the Oriental heart. 

The foregoing can be demonstrated by giving the explication of one of Hafiz’ 
ghazals, in which-the imagery is not difficult, as given by Avery & Heath-Stubbs.* 


1) 1 saw the green meadow of the firmament and the sickle of the new moon 
I remembered my own tillage and the time of harvest. 


2) 1 said, ‘‘Oh Fate, you were asleep and the sun has come up.”’ 
He replied, ‘‘In spite of all that bas gone before, don’t give up hope.”’ 
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3) If you go pure and naked, like the Messiah to heaven 
From your lap, a hundred rays will reach the sun. 


4) Don’t rely on your star, that night-robber, because this imposter bore off he 
crown of Kaus and the belt of Kaikushru. 


5) Though the earring of gold and ruby weighs down the ear 
The term of beauty is transient — listen to good advice! E 


6) The evil eye be far from your mole, because, on the chessboard of beauty, a 
moved a pawn that beats the moon and sun. ; 
. 
7) Say to the sky, ‘‘Don’t put this tawdry grandeur up for sale, because in loug) 
the harvest of the moon goes for a barley-grain, and the vine of the Pleiade' 
for two grains.”’ { 
8) The fire of religious zeal and hypocritical zeal will burn up the harvest o 
religion. 
Ob Hafiz, throw away this woolen habit and go! 
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It must be remembered that though the translators are sympathetic to the over- 
ones of the poem, still, due to the lack of available rhyming sounds in English, 
ind the lack of subtle shadings in English words, the poem sounds stilted to the 

-nodern ear, and certainly does not have the dazzling musical effect of the Persian. 

The translators point out that the mat/a establishes a mood of vastness and 
suiet. The images are the sky as a meadow, and the sickle moon, which suggests 
eaping, ‘‘in imagery very familiar to the Christian.’’ In the second couplet the 

‘sun is introduced and contrasts to the moon, keeping the sky motif, and suggesting 

_tinconsciously to an agricultural people the ripening effect; for as the sun ripens 
he corn for harvest, so time and fate ripen a man’s deeds. The third couplet is 
inked to the second — the reason not to ‘‘give up hope’’ — and carries the train 
of thought still further. Now the soul is ‘“‘reaped’’ by God, and in ascending to the 

sky, outshines the sun. Purity and nakedness are required to raise the soul from 

che mundane to the transcendent, and the sun in Zoroastrain symbolism stood 
or God. 

This spiritual element leads to the next theme in the fourth stanza, the transi- 
ence of material things. For the moment the theme of reaping is gone. The sun 
and the moon are still in the background, for the image of the “‘night-robbing’’ star 
‘links the sky motif to this verse. The crown of Kaus and the belt of Kaikushru 

efer to the past splendors of old Persia, thus the transience of earthly things is 
suggested. Yet the contrast between the ‘‘imposter’’ star and the sun could also 
‘suggest the mystical idea of the ego (the star) which veils the soul’s true nature 
‘as God (the sun), suggesting that desire for material things impedes spiritual 
‘progress. 

In the fifth couplet, the harvest undertone returns, but in the subconscious. 
'Gold and ruby earrings weigh down the ear like a ripening cornstalk and fall. So, 
if such things are pursued, will the soul ‘‘fall.’’ 

In the sixth bayt, another theme is introduced, that of the ‘“‘mole,’’ a poetic 
convention for the beauty of the Beloved (who can mystically represent God). Thus 
it could stand either for God, Love, or Beauty, but it is interpolated into the sky 
and fate (chessboard) themes. Since it ‘‘beats’’ the moon and sun, it could be 
redemption from fate, or from the duality of the universe, which the moon and sun 
represent in mysticism (like the Chinese yin and yang). 

The seventh couplet, the Husn-i-maqta, weaves the themes tighter, for it refers 
back to couplets 6, 4, 2 and 1 specifically. Now it is revealed that the ‘'mole”’ 
stands for love, which reaps a harvest greater than all the glories of the world and 
the sky (‘‘tawdry grandeur’’). 

The magqta, the final couplet, continues the duality theme, suggesting the 
comparison of religion and hypocrisy to the sun and moon, but in any event, the 
‘fire’? will burn up the “‘harvest’’ of religion. Unless there is reaping, all one’s 

| religious aspirations will come to naught (referring back to 2nd couplet). So Hafiz 

| says to cast off the ‘“‘woolen habit,’’ the “kirgha,’’ or Sufi robe, and ‘‘go.’’ This 

‘could mean to cast off external appearances, or it could mean abandon formalism. 

“Go,’’ completes the couplet and refers back to the last unlinked theme. Go 
where? To heaven, like the Messiah of verse 3. In that case, the mystical con- 
‘notation could be that ‘‘zeal,’’ per se, will not lead to spiritual progress, and in 

| fact could in many cases hinder it by ‘‘burning up’’ what has already been ac- 
complished. On the other hand, the interpretation could be a political warning to 
those who wear the ‘‘Sufi habit’’, that infiltration by zealots and hypocrites has 
placed them in a dangerous position and it is time to go ‘“‘underground.”’ 

Though these various levels of meaning are important and will be dealt with 
at length below, the structual importance of the magia in the poem is that it carries 
the associations from the verse immediately preceeding and links them with the 
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one remaining ‘‘open’’ theme, that in the third bayt. In so doing it has strung the 
couplets together and ‘“‘clasped’’ the ‘‘necklace,’’ as a magta should. The re- 
semblance to a tapestry, or to a type of sonata form in music can be seen. (Aver 

cites the Greek Odes of Pindar as having a similar structure). Most ghazals a 
susceptable to this type of analysis, but due to the variety of meanings of each 
individual bayt, since it is a self-contained whole in itself, it is very difficult ch 


follow for one unfamiliar with the imagery or philosophical ideas of the “_ 
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ISHQ 


One finds in the ghazal a voluptuous assortment of sensual/erotic imagery, 
dealing with the enchantments and intoxication of Wine and of the Beloved. Thi 
imagery worked on a variety of levels, as Meher Baba and the Sufi writers hay 
explained. To the uninitiated the poems were straightforward incitements tq 
libertinism; to the mystic, the gael represented the Path and the attributes o 
God as the Beloved. | 

Meher Baba explains that there are two types of love (ishq — a word which) 
means far more than our word ‘“‘love’’): ishq-i-mejazi, or ‘‘human love’’, and, 
“‘ishq-i-haqiqi’’ or Divine love. The highest human love, such as Majnun had fo'}) 
Leila, leads to the self-forgetfulness and identification with the Beloved charac’ 
teristic of ishq-i-hagiqi, but Divine Love is conditioned by the Grace of the 
Master. It is only vouchsafed to the saints and real seekers — and to the masts’ 
whose love for God has rendered them senseless to the world. 4 

Many scholars in their translations have remarked that Platonic ideals oj) 
Beauty in the abstract have inspired the ghazals. But it is not the Beauty of the 
Beloved which inspires, for beauty to these poets is a temporal thing. Rather 
is the experience of love itself, its states and stages, which are the subject o 
the ghazal, and the erotic imagery in many cases is merely its ornamentation. Th)| 
sensuous images may be invoked because this is the only way in which th! 
mystics can express the rapture of their direct experience of God; the sam) 
mystery that is found in the ghazal in the intoxication of the nightingale with th) 
rose; of the moth with the flame; of the Cup, brimful of wine. This is the imager 
of self-forgetful intoxication, with beauty as an afterthought, an earthly qualifiy | 
cation of the object of love; and it is the experience of this intoxication and thi 
need to express it that gave birth to the characteristics of the ghazal. Mystic)! 
have suggested that this imagery is speaking directly of God; claiming that it &) 
a means of concealing mystic states from the uninitiated; still others find onl 
mundane love in this poetry. But the mingling of ishq-i-mejazi and ishq-i-haqig 
is unavoidable in the ghazal, and in most of the poetry, the earthly love has it 
symbolical counterpart in the divine romance. 

When God is seen as the Beloved, all the conventions of the ghazal fall int 
place, and assume grandeur of meaning that is universal in expressing the huma 
condition, for all conditions are contained in the stages of love, and everyone .) 
in love with something. Meher Baba, in the following discourse, outlines t i 
‘‘stages of love,’’ to which representative ghazal couplets have been attached # 
illustration: 


@ When lust goes, love appears: 
Hafiz wrote his joy-book of Love-for-You on the day 
When his pen denounced all desire for goods and renounced happiness. 


— Hafiz 
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and out of love comes longing. 


itt 

P In love, to face the torture open-eyed is purest joy; 

ae To close your eyes and die is something anyone can do. 
ri — Mir 
‘ 


In love there can never be satisfaction, for longing increases till it becomes an 
agony which ceases only in Union. 


A slow fire burns our hearts away and slowly we sink and sink in helpless 
agonies, 

As when the lamp of night as dawn approaches drinks up the last few drops 
of oil and dies. 


i | — Mir 
“yh Nothing but union with the Beloved can satisfy the lover. 
5 
| Flowers and orchards do not interest me 
The garden has no charm without the Beloved. 
— Dard 


The way of love is a continual sacrifice; and what gets sacrificed are the 
‘® §©lover’s thoughts of ‘‘I’’. 


Like the men of the Path, wash your hands of the copper of your existence; 
So that you may acquire the alchemy of Love and become gold. 
— Hafiz 


| Until at last comes the time when the lover says, ‘‘O Beloved! will I ever be- 
come one with you and so lose my self forever? But let this be only if it is your 
will.’’ This is the stage of love enlightened by obedience. 


You mock in vain to see me swoon under the stress of love, 
Try loving for a day and you will understand. 
— Mir 
/@ Now the lover continuously witnesses the glory of the Beloved’s Will, and in 
the witnessing does not even think of union. 


I asked the breeze, ‘‘Where shall I find the vagabonds of love?’’ 


It gathered up a little dust and raised it in the air. 
— Mir 


} @ He willingly surrenders his entire being to the Beloved, and has no thought of 
self left. 


So full is my soul’s horizon of the Beloved, 


}/ All thought of self has gone from my mind. 
| i — Hafiz 
e This is the stage where love is illumined by surrender. 
| F You are like the morn and I the candle in the chamber at morn 
Smile (and extinguish me) and see how | surrender my life to You. 
— Hafiz 


‘ In the earlier stages of love I was all afire, 
i I am now all dust and ashes, such as the end of love. 
— Mir 


On the stages of love, Fari’ud’din Attar, the 12th century Sufi mystic, wrote i 
the Conference of the Birds: 


““O Cup-bearer! Fill my cup with the blood of my heart and if there be no more. 
give me the less. Love is a cruel pain that devours everything. Sometimes it tears) , 
the veil from the soul, sometimes it draws it together. An atom of love is prefer 


religion, and unbelief. Love will open the door of spiritual poverty and poverty 

will show you the way of unbelief. When there remains neither unbelief nor rey : 
ligion, your body and your soul will disappear; you will then be worthy of thé). 
mysteries — if you would fathom them, this is the only way. a 


This then is the “‘ishq’’ of the ghazal. Though it can be compared to Platonisr 
(the Symposium), or to Christian imagery, (Christ as the Bridegroom), or courtl 
love, it is all these things and more. It is ‘‘ishg,’’ and in its comprehensiveness 
it is unique in itself. 


SUFI USES OF THE GHAZAL 


Why would the Sufis choose poetry to disseminate their lore? C. Rice cite 
several possible reasons: the security of concealment (through poetry and symbolii 
language) against persecution for heresy; the natural beauty of poetry as a vehicl 
of expressing the sentiments of love and beauty: ‘‘God is beautiful and cannot bt 
love beauty,’’ is an Arabic saying; and the temperament of the Persian people 


“(The Sufi) aimed at winning over, not only the learned, but the whole populatio 
down to the least cultured among them. The results of this can be seen in 
Persian people to this day. A certain mystical culture is common among them a 
all of them take a genuine pleasure in discussing such themes. The Westerné 
will often be astounded to find an tliterate peasant making an apt quotation fre 
a mystical poem. Thus if the Sufi made such abundant use of poetry, it was b 
cause he knew how sensitive were the peoples of eastern Islamic countries to 
influence of a poetical medium. To express a truth in a telling poetical phras! 
was more than half the battle.’’ (The Persian Sufis) 


The danger from orthodox religion was no less than the danger from establishe 
political power, and this contributed to the need for the Sufi to develop a symbol 
or fanciful language, as this story of the mythical Mulla Nasruddin demonstrates. 


“T shall have you hanged,’’ said a cruel and ignorant king to Nasruddin, “‘if ye 
do not prove that you have deep perceptions such as. have been attributed to you} 
Nasruddin at once said that he could see a golden bird in the sky and demo» 
within ae earth. ‘‘But how can you do this?’’ the king asked. ‘‘Fear,’’ said 
Mulla, ‘‘is all you need.”’ : 
This story too has a double meaning, for Idries Shah, the Sufi writer, explai. 
that ‘‘fear’’ is a technical term used by the Sufis for a particular state of c 
sciousness. There is a whole list of these ‘‘states’’ and ‘‘stages’’ (ahwal ay 
muqamat) in Sufism, each of which correspond to a particular period of develer 
ment in the pupil. These go under names such as repentance (tawba), fear (ware 
detachment (zuhd), trust in God (tawakkul), contentment (rida) for some of t: 
“‘stages’’; and concentration (muraqaba), nearness (qurb), love, fear, hope, yea 
ing, certainty (yakin), for some of the ‘‘states’’. There are seven stages and ti 
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states which the seeker passes through, all of which have their technical terms. 
In addition, the aspirant must pass through the seven ascending planes of 
“sonsciousness, in which these states are experienced. The Quran says: 

| Blessed is He...who created seven heavens one upon another, (v.67) 

and the Sufi master Attar in his Conference of the Birds states: 

“There are seven valleys on the way. When you have passed through these 
seven valleys, you reach the Presence Chamber.’’ 

| The planes of consciousness have been thoroughly and concisely explained in 
our own day by Meher Baba, in God Speaks, as a logical succession of experiences 
gathered by the mind progressing from finite consciousness towards infinite 
‘consciousness. Significantly, Baba describes the experience of these planes with 
couplets from ghazals of Hafiz: 


“Tt is not known where the real abode of the Divine Beloved is: 
Only this much is clear, that | hear the sound of bells (from the travelling 
caravan),’’ 
— Hafiz 


The above describes the First Plane, in which the predominant experience is 
‘celestial music, ‘‘which Hafiz refers to as bange jarasi (the ringing of bells)’’, 
‘says Baba. The Second Plane is referred to by Hafiz: 


“How should I reveal to you that last night in the tavern, intoxicated and 
unsteady as | was, 
Great good tidings were brought to me by the angel of the hidden world.”’ 


This plane is characterized by perfumes and fragrances. The Third Plane is 
yf) meant by Hafiz when he says: 


“What perturbation and distress this musician with knowledge of (spiritual) states 
-and stages (muqamat) is causing the listeners (lovers), by interpolating in the 
midst of his performance (ghazal), the words of the Divine Beloved.”’ 


This in fact was one way in which the ghazal was used by the Sufis. Those 
with knowledge of these states would sing ghazals referring to them in the as- 
semblies of Sufis, contributing to the ecstatic states of the devotees. It might be 
noted in passing that the Arab word mutrib (musician), also means dervish teacher, 
and is the root from which the word ‘‘Troubadour’’ is derived. 

There is a state between planes, called mugam-i-hariat, in which the pilgrim 
is ‘‘dazed’’ (hariat means enchantment). There are documented cases of those in 
| this state who remain motionless for years, and Hafiz says of this state: 


“Make me so dazed and intoxicated that, on account of this state of forgetful- 
ness, | should be oblivious of what came into my mind and what passed out 
Of it.’ 


There are poems characteristic of each of these planes. The last before attain- 
ae of Infinite Consciousness (or ‘‘God-realization of the Seventh Plane’’) is the 
Sixth Plane, where the pilgrim sees nothing but God “‘face to face’’: 


‘We have seen the face of the Beloved reflected in the cup (of our heart). 


Oh ignorant one, no notion have you of the Bliss that we imbibe therefrom.”’ 
— Hafiz 


This then was the function of the ghazal for the Sufi, as a means to express 
his experience and beliefs in a culture whose religious and secular authorities 
were hostile to them. Not only did the understanding of a shared imagery serve to 
teinforce their own experiences, and the faith of those who joined them, but it 
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also encouraged the people of Persia to adopt their viewpoint, and planted 
seeds of freer thought and the ‘“‘full dimension’’ in the field of Persian culty 
Sufi teaching materials were easily remembered in poetic form (this was b 
printing), and easily passed into the general use of the culture. Even te 
children are taught to read. by using the poetry of Saadi, Rumi or Hafiz; and 1 
Divan of Hafiz is even used for divination by Persian housewives. 


SYMBOLOGY AND LEVELS OF MEANING 


“Under this guise of poetry, Mir speaks the sorrow of his heart. 
What poetry it is, my friends! —this lover's way of life.”’ 
—Mir 


A dervish teacher once likened Sufi stories, and hence Sufi imagery, to @ 
peach, ‘‘It has beauty, nutrition, and hidden depths——the kernel.’’ 


“‘But this is only as if the peach were lent to you. All that is really abso De 
is the form and color, perhaps the aroma, the shape and texture. 
You can eat the peach, and taste a further delight—understand its depth. 


peach contributes to your nutrition, becomes a part of yourself. You can 
away the stone——or crack it and find a delicious kernel within. This is t 
hidden depth. It has its own color, size, form, depth, taste, function. You cal 
collect the shells of this nut, and with them fuel a fire. Even if the charcoal 
of no further use, the edible portion has become a part of you.’’ (Idries Shab, Th 
Sufis) 


Even in this example, one can see the manner in which the Sufis empl 
symbols. They use a symbol to explain the function of symbols, then derive 
many contexts and overtones from that symbol as possible, thus making it su 
ceptable to a plurality of interpretations. The genius of Sufi symbology is 
its psychological effect is to impress the unconscious. The efficacy and poten@ 
of the symbol remains latent in the individual on those levels which rema: 
unconscious, ready to burst forth when time, circumstance, and experience haw 
prepared the ground. 3 

The dictum of the Sufis is that ‘‘the apparent is the bridge to the Real.”’> 
one takes their vision of mystical Truth as the attainment of union between thy 
conscious and the unconscious, as modern psychology has suggested, then they 
ability to devise powerful.symbols can be explained in an understandable way 

The Sufis stressed in the past, and even more in this age, an expansion of | 
““heart’’ quality, so that it might balance the ‘‘mind.’’ Thus these two natures +| 
man are made to complement each other in perfect balance, rather than war wi 
each other, as is the case when either is predominant. One who was able to uni 
these two elements, which could be likened to reason and intuition, or to ca 
sciousness and unconsciousness, attained to the state of Perfection of Re 
ization. The mystical teaching was that the “‘heart holds the key to the myst 
of life,’’ because the path of love led directly to God, Whose nature was pict 
as Love. If God is taken to be Infinite Consciousness, latent in every individug 
then it stands to reason that the way to achieve integration into Infinite Ce 
sciousness was through the latency, that is, through the intuitive faculty, whis 
has been styled ‘‘unconscious’’ by psychology, but is really “below the surface | 
Thus ‘‘The kingdom of heaven is within you,’’ and the tradition in all religion 
is that God dwells ‘‘within the heart.’’ Martin Lings says: 
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n Hinduism the faculty of transcendent vision (in the Heart, which is the con- 
tion between the soul and the Spirit) is represented in statues and other forms 
sacred art by a third eye placed in the middle of the forehead. In Christianity 
id Islam it is named the ‘‘Eye of the Heart,’’ which in Arabic, the sacred lan- 
vage of Islam, means also ‘‘the Fountain of the Heart,’’ and it is at this foun- 
Jin that the soul drinks the “‘Elixir of Life?’ In Christianity also the two symbol- 
ms are combined, for there is a tradition that when Lucifer fell from Heaven 
’/s frontal eye dropped to earth in the form of an emerald, which was then carved 
to the cup of the Holy Grail.” 


_ This transcendent vision is represented symbolically in the ghazal and in 
"her sacred art as the marriage of the Moon and the Sun. ‘‘The sun is universally 
"e symbol of the Spirit, and sunlight symbolizes direct knowledge of spiritual 
‘uths, whereas the moon represents all that is human and in particular the mind; 
ental knowledge being, like moonlight, indirect and reflected,’’ continues Lings. 
hus the idea of “‘illumination,’’ and the two symbols easily representing con- 
J) ciousness and unconsciousness. 

So one can see that the ‘“‘Perfect Man’’ or one in whom these principles are 
alanced, lives, in fact, in a “‘third dimension,’’ for he is as a man fully awake 
1 the midst of his own dream. It is for this reason that Jungian symbol psy- 
hology, which is primarily designed to analyze symbolic dreams as manifest- 
ons of the unconscious, can be applied so successfully to sacred art, because 
jl such art is “‘pointing’’ to a fundamentally unitive state, shared literally by all 
Hien. Thus the efficacy of a symbol will be in direct relation to the depth from 
vhich that symbol is produced. The significance of the ghazal is that the sym- 
volism was deliberately introduced by ‘‘Master poets,’’ those who possessed this 
“ision in varying degrees. The reason the symbol has so many levels of meaning 
#s because it exists on each level, or perhaps one would say ‘‘resonated’’ on 
}each level, much as a pure fundamental contains a (theoretically) infinite number 
%§ harmonics. Any three-dimentional object could have infinite mobility in a two- 
dimensional world, and the possession of the consciousness of the unconscious 
‘which is not the same thing as the awareness of the unconscious) makes these 
}>0ets virtually ‘‘three-dimensional.’’ 

Chuang-tzu, the Chinese master, said ‘‘the sage in repose is the mirror of 
the universe.’’ The Sufi poets in the ghazal say that the heart is the mirror of the 
universe, the ‘“‘world-revealing cup of Jamshid,’’ the mythical Great King. Thus 


ce 


all things become symbols in the ‘‘Divine Dream’’ and so the likeness of God is 


‘seen in flowers, trees, stones, even in human lives; the vision of unity in frag- 
mentation. In this cosmic ‘‘vision’’, all the veils have been lifted; in conquering 
| himself, the microcosm, man has merged with the macrocosm, and in their unity 
jis the correspondence between ishq-i-mejazi and ishq-i-hagiqi, the ‘‘full dimen- 
}sion’’ of love: the one external, the other ‘‘transcendently within’’——the symbolic 
‘union of the sun and moon. So it is that he is able to breathe life into the volup- 
‘tuousness of the images of thesBeloved, They ‘tress;/athe) mole, atheun lips. 
all spring from this direct vision, and resonate on as many levels as love res- 
Onates on. And love, it has been observed, manifests even in the law of gravit- 
tation between planets! 

rs 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE GHAZAL TODAY 


» [n viewing and analyzing modern ‘“‘popular art, 


») 


one notices a tendency on 


the part of the critic to hesitate to classify the art as “‘good’’ or “‘bad,’’ beca 
it is, after all, popular. Thus popular art is distinguished from ‘“‘fine art’’ ane 
judged on its own terms, as a reflection of the vision of the masses. But those 
who create popular art are not representative of the masses at all, and among thi 
criteria for judging their output must be the motives for which they have create¢ 
their work. 

That which strikes us about the ‘‘great’’ works of art, aside from their tech 
nique of execution, is almost always the existence of that art in a ‘‘third dimes 
sion.’’ This is what has made some works ‘‘eternal,’’ that they spring from the} 
depth of symbolic vision, and somehow refer the viewer back to a higher (0; 
“‘deeper’’) level of his own being. It “‘says more than it says,’’ and reflects) 
fundamental truth on the level of universal needs. In the past this vision was ex) 
pressed by sacred art, which was the original basis for works of art as distinc) 
from rituals which served the same purpose. 

The Sufis were plainly aware of this function of ritual symbolism as Idrie: 
Shah says in The Sufis: 3 


“Essentially all ritual, symbolism, and so on is a reflection of a truth. It maj 
have been concocted, adapted, diverted to other ends, but it represents a truth—~ 
the inner truth of what we call the Sufi Way.’’ 7 


This, Shah claims, was spoken by a dervish teacher in northern India, quite 
isolated from access to books on mythology, yet obviously quite in tune with his 
own ‘‘unconscious.”’ 


‘“‘Three-dimensional thought, the only mode of thought that can be considere: 
intellectual, means taking nothing altogether at its face value, but always refer 
ring it back, along the third dimension, to some higher principle, Ethically speak 
ing, for example, this means always valuing a human virtue as the reflection 
symbol of a Divine Quality rather than merely for its own sake. It would be 
true definition of sacred art, that is, art in the original conception of it, to sal 
that its function is to reveal or to stress the third dimension in whatever it de 
picts. Along this dimension, in the light of vision of the spiritual archetypes, 
in the lesser lights of various degrees of faith, the authoritative reason is ab 
to interpret the universe to the rest of the soul and to give it its true meaning. ; 
(Lings) 


In earlier cultures, sacred art was the only form of art, thus the people we 
constantly presented with these symbols, which worked on a variety of levels 
Gradually, with the loss of balance between the parts of the psyche, it appear 
that the West grew more intellectual and the East more emotional, and populé 
art became entertainment and lost its symbolic content. However, even in thw 
East today, the artificial separation of “‘religion’’ from the rest of life has ne 
prevented the use of symbolic art, in the form of the great myths of the Mahalt 
harata, Ramayana, etc. as ‘popular art, in dance-drama, puppet-shows, painting 
and so on. 

The very fact that “‘religion’’ could be separated from the rest of life implie 
that it has ceased to function as a living interpreter of symbols, and when viewe 
purely on a rationalist plane, religion becomes an opiate, a collection of supe’! 
stitions. The difficulty is that man is not merely a rational being, but carrie 
within his consciousness a Divine heritage, another ‘‘dimension”’ | 

In our own time, there is no place, no institution, from which oF third dimew 
sion can be acquired. Religion has come to mean empty ritual and ceremony, 
divorced from the living symbols upon which it was based, and public art he 
become flat and two-dimensional, serving either as an escape from life or a tran! 
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quillizer; or occasionally as a mirror to chaos, a reflection not only of the mat- 
etial world but also of the inner world which has produced it. It is difficult to say 
hether the chaos of our times has caused the loss of symbolic vision or the 
reverse; in any event, the one-sidedness of our psychological life leads to an 
inevitable reaction. 

_ Humanity deprived of this three-dimensional vision is like a man unable to 
‘dream; madness is the inevitable result. So it is that there seems to be an un- 
-written law of cultural dynamics which provides for the reintroduction of this 
dimension through the descent of the Avatar. Krishna says in the Bhagavad Gita: 
“Whenever there is a decline of virtue and resurgence of evil and injustice in 
the world. I, the Avatar, take human form. For the establishment of righteouness, 
‘the destruction of the evil-doer, | am born from age to age.”’ 

A symbolic meaning, of course, is that the depth the Avatar represents can 
“never be repressed successfully, So, in the period of the ghazal, when despotism 
and empty formalism prevailed, the natural counterbalancing reaction of the 
people was to turn to mysticism in large numbers. Here was provided an outlet 
for the expression of that which the culture repressed. One sees in contemporary 
society a similar ‘‘search for meaning.’’ It leads into the occult and to drugs in 
our day as it led to libertinism and indolence in the time of the ghazal, but these 
are only perverted forms of something which is in essence real. Thus it is that 
all legitimate mystical orders in our day have repudiated psychedelic drugs as a 
source of this vision. ‘‘The experience is as far removed from Reality as a mirage 
is from water’’ says Meher Baba. And one anti-drug group even quotes Hafiz: 
“Alas, alas, I pity those who compare a glass bead to a pearl.”’ 

In all of this can be seen the fundamental urge for selftranscendence. In the 
imagery of the ghazal, this is fana, and is depicted symbolically by Wine and 
Love. But the deeper meaning is in the sense of ishq-i-hagiqi, not in the sense of 
abandoning oneself to literal intoxication through drugs or sensuality. This gives 
on an illusion of freedom but it is temporary, as the bird in the cage dreaming of 
flight. So drugs, libertinism, etc. do not satisfy the underlying need, which still 
remains in the psyche. In Christian terms, what is needed is crucifixion and re- 
surrection, but it is the ego which is to be crucified, that the integral vision may 
be resurrected. 

The task of the artist in this century is the task of the priest of the past. The 
entire world is his congregation, and through the various global media he must be 


able to reach them on every level. Since there is no other source for the “‘inter- 
pretation of mysteries’’ in this age, the public artist must assume this role, and 


it is in terms of the degree of vision, the levels of meaning contained in his art, 
that criteria can be developed to evaluate his success. 

It can be based on the ‘‘degree of liberation’’ or integration of the work; its 
appeal to different levels of society. This can be accomplished, in the lesson of 
the ghazal, through the use of ‘‘creative ambiguity.’’ One cannot be vague or 
obsecure in this, or it will be self-defeating. The ghazal is concrete in its im- 
agery, but it has the advantage of a vocabulary of symbols. Symbol has virtually 
_ disappeared from the modern world; we have only flat images which serve as al- 
legories at best, but lack the third dimension. Science has given us (especially 
‘in psychology) descriptions of the unconscious, but nothing which can appeal to 
the people as symbol. 

Can the imagery of the ghazal be transplanted? Francis Brabazon is exper- 
imenting with the ghazal form, having spent ten years in India studying with 
Meher Baba. He says, ‘‘The ghazal is capable of expressing all the shades of the 
impossible relationships of lover and Beloved. Such a form has not existed in 
English till now, because the lover-Beloved dilemma was not part of the British- 
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a particularized expression of a general truth, and while they still hold power in 
the cultures in which they appeared, the West has not this content. i | 

One can only conclude that due to the universality of the urge to self 
transcendence embodied in this concept of ‘‘three dimensional thought,’’ and the! 
inevitability of the tendency of the psyche toward Unity, some form of symbolism 
on various levels of meaning will again develop. It will have to. In the meantime; 
one can experiment and observe, and criticize the arts in terms of the depth ov 
their appeal, and the ways in which their appeal is designed and accepted oy 
both the horizontal and vertical axes. 


CSS) —_—_——_ 


SOJOURN OF A BEGGAR (continued) 


from the ‘‘Song of the New Life,’’ ‘‘Your beggarly life shall be the envy of king | 
of the world.”’ 

The taxi pulled up to its destination as our guide quickly stepped out into a) 
open but crowded area, ready to show us what he had brought us to see. It was |} 
huge general market place, spread over many acres under a vast building or nett 
work of buildings. This was a kind of distribution center for the produce, thi! 
fruits and vegetables grown all over India. It was an overpowering impression o 
sight and smell and sound. The sound and the smell were mysteriously one an) 
and inseparable. It was the odor of fermentation saturating the air and that shan) 
shrill sound of the venders’ shreiks the like of which one hears only in India. Yo) 
hear it in the railroad stations. But here in the huge market hundreds of oudl| 
voices were ringing out all around us as our guide briskly led us amongst thi 
labyrinthian stalls. Jal was able to move with remarkable swiftness through th) 
confusion so that it was not easy for me and my companions to keep up with him) | 
For this guide had learned long ago to keep up with the great stride of His Maste 7 
who had beén the swiftest man alive. iy 

We went up this way and down that way through crowded aisles until we we) 
virtually lost but for our guide, now quite a bit ahead of us. He did not look bac! 
once to see if we were keeping up with him. My mind was saying, ‘‘What is this: 
What is happening? Why are we here?”’ : 

We passed under a large circular opening in the roof, which I took to be tk 
very center of the market place. There, for a moment, was the blue sky over ow! ~ 
heads, and then we were back amidst the stalls and the shrill venders. We move © 
on, and suddenly we were out of the compound and into a more open area. 

I turned to look from where we had come, and lifting my gaze over the roof lim ~ 
I saw the most dazzling sight — an architectural wonder. I saw what appeared ¥ — 
be the towering heights of some great cathedral, but it became clear to me that | _ 
was the crowning superstructure of this incredible market. There it was, glitterin 
and gleaming in the last slanting rays of the afternoon sun. \ 

Yes, Baba had done as Jal said He would: He held up the sun, so that w 
could come down into all of this topped off with that golden cathedral sight. 

Jal had shown us something without saying a word. He showed me in the flaw’ 
of a moment that the temple of God is to found almost anywhere, not just on) 
hilltop. Here inthis most worldly of places was Baba. This teeming market plaw 
was as much God’s house as was that painted doll-house of a Shiva temple baw 
on the hill. I will always think of that golden-spired market place as a Temple | 
Shiva. Surely Baba had walked here amidst the noise and confusion and the smell! 
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And I will long remember that day as the day when Baba held up the sun for 
lis brother so that I could see the sight that Baba wanted me to see. 

_ What I saw I pointed out to my companion, but he was not visibly impressed. 
_Jhy is it that what I see others do not see? Sight must be, it seems to me, some- 
hing that is given, like love. Perhaps sight is not in the eye at all; perhaps sight 
's in the heart. It seems that there are things given me to see. These are the 
jhings that Baba wants me to see. Sometimes I am amazed at the beauty of what 
have seen, and I seem to be the only one who sees what I see, i.e., what has 
»een shown to me by God. 

There are many things that are not given me to see. These are the things that 
3aba wants me not to see. Not to see is an important part of seeing. To be shown 
one thing and not another is more significant than to be shown all things or to be 
shown no things. 

_ To me Baba says, ‘‘Look here; do not look there. See this; do not see that.’’ 
The Beloved selects for me what I will see and not see. Thus it is that I am the 
artist to whom it is given to represent in painting the face of the Almighty 
) Beloved. For a painter light and color are the air he breathes. For me, however, 
the image of the God-Man is the very substance of art. Through my eyes Baba 
i oroduces great and mighty works, while all along I remain the one who sees that 
which is given to very few to see. 

It is as though a beggar were suddenly given a great fortune — yet he remains 
what he was, a beggar, while retaining the fortune. 

__ The day was over for in India the twilight time is very short. The next morning 
) Jal put us in the paper-taxi and sent us on to Ahmednagar. 


“There was and is no way out except by my coming in your midst. I had to 
|) come and I have come.’’ — Meher Baba.* 


There is no hope outside of You, Meher. So I trudge across the bosom of the 
‘Universe to bow down to Your samadhi. The Savior of the world, Thou art, so I 
) cry out to you. If you will not save the world, then at least you will save that very 
} Thou which is the Real Me encased within this framework of most finite limitation. 


When I was with Baba in 1965, He was very interested to hear of our visit the 
day before to the samadhi of Hazrat Babajan. Baba asked us many questions about 
it. Baba asked, did we bow down to the tomb. Phyllis said, ‘‘I don’t know how.’’ 
Tat once thought what a marvellously humble thing for her to say. (Indeed, who 
| knows how to bow down at the samadhi of a Perfect Master?) And Baba said 
simply, ‘‘You will.”’ 

' I never could have dreamed at that time that I would be coming back to bow 
_ down to Baba’s samadhi. We all thought Baba was going to live to be ninety. 

[ I said to Baba, ‘‘It meant nothing for me to go to Babajan’s tomb, except to 
_ make me thankful that I have a living Master.’’ Then Baba said, “Babajan is in 
| Me.’’ I have heard of the ‘‘fourth journey,’’ but what in God’s Name could that be? 
_ All I know is this interminable ‘‘first journey.’’ 

| 4 
i 


Baba asked, ‘‘Did you see pictures of Me and Babajan at the tomb?’’ When we 
answered ‘‘No,’’ Baba explained that the man who was taking care of Babajan’s 
_ tomb is a Moslem, and believes that pictures of God must not be shown; but, Baba 
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said, if we had asked, the attendant would have removed a curtain to reveal) 
pictures of both Baba and Babajan. 

On our first day in Poona this trip (before meeting Jal) we went to Babajan’: 
tomb where I[ paid devout respects to Babajan who is now in Baba. The caretake 
was prompt to notice that I could not see well so he was most generously solicit 
ous, taking me around to show me the things of interest such as Babajan 


bangles. He led me to two large framed pictures of Babajan, now exposed ti} 


picture. I noticed casually that the glass over the pictures was very encroster# 
with dust from the street traffic. Progress had been made, it was true; but i 
fellow was probably still a little too superstitious to be so bold as to dust theme 
{ 


that way. He has lots of time in which to get everything done. 
But where was the picture of Meher Baba at Babajan’s samadhi? I was taken t)® 
a dark corner where a drawer was opened as if going into an inner chamber. Ther® 
was Baba’s picture, tucked neatly away. I think this is the kind of thing thay 
would definitely strike Baba as funny, especially considering that Babajan is # 
Baba. We might almost say that the whole of Babajan’s samadhi is in that drawes 
One cannot imagine the Maha-Samadhi of the ‘“‘Supremely Perfect One”’ to be z 
any one place. Nevertheless a point of identification for such an imagined plac 
has been set up for us by Him, the Supremely Perfect One. That place is Meherabe 
Hill. a 
I have visited the samadhi of three Perfect Masters, not including the Avatat 
We went to Sherdi and Sakori for one day to visit the samadhis of Sai Baba am 
Upasni Maharaj. They are only two miles apart. From these visits I feel that the 
is a vast difference between the samadhi of Perfect Masters and that of the Avai 
of the Cycle. Perhaps this feeling that I have of the difference is to a deg 
subjective because Meher Baba is my own personal Master and Friend. But I thi 
that there is a real difference and that the difference lies in the fact that there 
an atmosphere of religion and of tradition surrounding the samadhi of a Perfe 
Master; whereas around the tomb of Meher Baba there is no such atmosphere © 
religious tradition. One feels at Baba’s samadhi something fresh, pure, a 
pristine, something untarnished by the past or by the customs and attitudes 
time-worn religion. 7) 


The Perfect Masters do not seem to entirely step out of the framework | 
religious thinking from which they were primed into perfection. The Perfect Maste: 
seem to stay within the boundaries of precedent and custom. But the Avatar 2 
ways and invariably steps free of the narrow religious boundaries in which He — 
brought up as a child. The Avatar always seems to set about to tear down religiow 
subdivisions and to erect in their place an entirely new way to approach and lo® 
God. That is what I feel at the tomb of Meher Baba, gleaming in the sun like t) 
crown jewel of creation. : 

I had a talk with Eruch about the Creation on my very first visit with him at i 
Meher Baba Trust office. There seemed an unspoken understanding between ® 
that we should straightway dispose of philosophical questions so that all “thas 
would be out of the way. q 

I said to Eruch, “‘Where is Meher Baba now?’’ And Eruch replied direct} 
‘Better you should ask, ‘Where is He not?’’ He reminded me that there never we 
a time when Baba was not. Universes come and go like great waves on the Oceaw 
Myriads of universes have swelled and burst, but there never was a time when t! 
Creator was not. And so there never was a time when creation was not, for withe’ 
His creation, the Creator would not be. The Creator being the Creator, necess 
tates creation. 1 
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Eruch pointed out that God’s creation is His imagination and that as soon as 
_ od imagines anything, that anything takes form in illusion. The very instant God 
" nagines a thing it exists in illusion as an apparent reality. 

_ Eruch further pointed out that everything in God’s imagination, though it be 
illusion, nevertheless carries with it the stamp of Reality from which the imagina- 
ion has sprung. Everything in illusion carries with it the stamp of Baba’s Reality. 
ind this is what it means to say, ‘‘Where is Baba not?”’ 

What is Meherabad? To some it is a place of historical importance, a place 
saturated with loving memories. To some it is the place where God lived once 
gain the Divine Hero’s life on earth. But to me Meherabad is the singular place 
lvhere Soul is; the one Soul, the only Soul, the only Soul that ever was, the One 
vithout a second, walked and talked and ate and slept and mingled and sat alone 
ind laughed and cried and hoped and despaired and suffered and rejoiced. Mehera- 


along and laugh and cry and hope and despair and suffer and rejoice with the one 
§ 2verlasting Soul. If Soul can be said to exist anywhere in particular, it is surely 
i@nere. 

It was at Meherabad that I most of all enjoyed the company of my American 
companions as well as the mandali. Even the sun shines differently at Meherabad. 
Tt is true; it is not just being rhapsodic. In the account of my 1969 visit to 
Meherabad I mentioned the sunlight on the Hill. Now on this visit I was convinced 
that this particular sunlight is more than an illusion. I could see with my eyes the 
u sunlight carrying the stamp of Reality as it struck sublimely the dome atop Meher 
‘Baba’s tomb. 

Brightest of all did it gleam there on the celebration of Mehera’s birthday. 

I was told that Meher Baba was always careful never to trample on an ant hill 
7 and would caution the disciples when seeing an ant hill in His path not to step 
‘on it. Such was His tenderness and compassion. But when it comes to the conven- 


| conventions to get to where He is going. 

| As I have said, the samadhi of a Perfect Master seems pervaded with the 
| atmosphere of religion; and for one such as myself who has always had a loathing 
| for religious trappings and ceremonies, this atmosphere is not at all pleasant. 
But at the samadhi of the Avatar it is entirely different. There is no religion 
in Baba’s tomb; there is only the Father Himself with no paraphernalia, no priest- 
| craft. When we come to the tomb of Meher Baba we feel ourselves to be once again 
like the real children of Abraham in whose presence religion is replaced by the 

genuine feeling of family. 

Strongest of all was this feeling on the birthday of Mehera, when we gathered 
on Meherabad Hill to bow down after Mehera to our Beloved Father, and to sing 
Jand pray in the presence of our Father. 

_ Always does the Avatar, age after age, gather around Himself His little band 
' of lovers who are His real family. When we were in the tomb together with Mehera 
_ that day I was so struck with the confidence and contentment of being a part of 
that real family. And I was so happy that we had dearest Mehera holding us to- 
_ gether in love for our Father, God, Baba. When one comes to the tomb with Mehera 
' one knows that Baba is no mere God, but rather the God of Gods, One without 


a second. ; 
Our family on that day, though small, was far too large to all fit into the tiny 

enclosure of Baba’s samadhi. I was the last one to be able to squeeze over the 

¢ 

. 

| 


_ threshhold to fit just inside the doorway. 
And we were lifted up on that tidal wave of the Master’s Prayer. Within the 
stone-structured walls of Baba’s tomb, sound is no ordinary thing. One is in 
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another dimension of sound so that when one sings the Arti the sound of that 
singing, one’s own aE everyone else’s, is heard reverberating not from the t coll 


the tomb was experienced as Bonnie from within me. 4 

I stood right in the doorway, not facing in, but standing sideways for lack oy 
space with one ear facing in and one ear iene out. When we sang the Wester 
Arti, I could hear that reverberating inner sound of the tomb in one ear and the 
exterior sound of the singing just outside the door of the tomb on the patio in the 
other. Baba had put me this day in a rather unique position, a position of bein; 
able to hear simultaneously with two ears both the inner sound and the exterioy 
sound at one and the same time. Those further into the tomb and facing in could, 
am sure, hear only the inner sound of the tomb, and those singing wholeheartedly, 


within the tomb. 

It is not easy to describe this phenomenon in words and perhaps itis not reall) 
worth so many words. But I feel Baba would want me to try to express somethin) 
simultaneously technical and mystical; Baba works in many ways both great ani) 
small. 

I noticed with my two ears that those singing the Arti outside on the patio haj 
gotten out of time with the singing of the Arti in the tomb itself. As an artist 
have always been deeply interested in the problem of coordination of inner ani | 
outer experience. On this day I feel that the Master of coordination of all thing: 
gave me a chance to play in a small way with the problem of coordination. Beim 
at the door, yet one of the singers inside the tomb, singing with that marveloush) 
reverberating inner sound, I found that by just turning my head a little to the righ 


ears of those singing just outside. And with apparently no effort at all the outsid 
singing was brought perfectly in time with the inside singing. As soon as thi 
was accomplished I turned my head back to rejoin the singing within. Only om 
who has been in Baba’s tomb can know what this inner sound is like. ; 
Then a second time I heard with my right ear, I could hear the singing outsic 
the doorway getting out of time with the singing inside. Once again I turned m 
head slightly to the right to let the singing from inside issue through the doorwa ay 
and once again without any apparent effort the singing of the two groups wz © 
coordinated and made as one. 4 
Then each one in turn, after Mehera, bowed down to Baba’s samadhi and toc 
darshan on this birthday of the beloved of the Beloved. My turn came and as) 
knelt down I could feel the tears coming to my eyes. But those tears did not pas! | 
the threshold of my eye lashes. This was not the moment for tears to flow. Balt 
would not have wanted me to display tears in front of Mehera, especially on hi! 
birthday. After-bowing down at Baba’s feet I rose and left the tomb, joining thow | 
outside on the patio. Others remained inside with Mehera. 
I sat down on a bench facing squarely the doorway and felt most peaceful. | 
young woman named Heather came to the doorway and sang for Mehera the low 
liest of songs, a song composed by her eee for this day; a song to Mehera | 
Baba or a song to Baba for Mehera — I can’t remember which it was, but it we 
profoundly touching to me. As I listened to the words of this song, sitting the: 
with those outside, those dammed up tears rolled down my cheeks and fell inn 
what seemed to be Baba’s own lap. And only Baba saw. | 
The words of that song are as follows; | 
“Meher, she is nodding when the evening light grows long; and | 
Meher, she is smiling when the flower smell is strong; oh and 
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Meher, she is laughing when your lovers come along; but 
Meher, she’ll be shining when her Baba sings His Song. 


‘Meher, You give her starlight when the winter sky is blue; and 
Meher, You give her lamplight when a summer day is through; oh and 
Meher, You give her God’s Light, for her love for You is true; but 
Meher, she’s Your darling, and so all she wants is You. 


“Meher, she is nodding when the evening light grows long; and 
Meher, she is smiling when the flower smell is strong; oh and 
Meher, she is laughing when your lovers come along; but 
Meher, she’ll be shining when her Baba sings His Song.”’ 


“ART IV. THE HUMAN SIGHT OF GOD — TO MEHERA 


In my paintings of Meher, pigment in and of its very substance, becomes by 
‘is Grace the alive image of His actual Love manifested as Art. 

Art, as you know, was meant for the glorification of God-Man. But art, as was 
Mevitable, gradually became entangled in illusion, and the artist fell under its 
pnotic spell. And when he fell, all of the beautiful elements of painting fell 
) part, and chaos ruled painting. 

} Icame to Baba, looking neither to one side nor the other but straight into His 
yes. And He sent me back straightway into the world of painting to gather up 
e scattered elements of painting and bring them to Him, so that He could remake 
hem into an art of His own liking, an art forged in the fire of His Love on the 
nvil of His Truth. 

Painting is made from the interpenetration of light, color and form. But when 
yainting loses its hold on the Personal God as Avatar, it loses its power of ex- 
oression and so falls into confusion and aimlessness. If the aim of life is to love 
}30d, then surely the aim of painting must become once again to see the Beauty 
bof Avatar and express that Beauty through the elements of sight. 

Before I knew of Meher Baba, painting was my religion; I knew no other. On 
hat blessed day when Baba sent that long gaze into my eyes, He made Himself 
he substance of my religion. That was the day when the painter and the artist 
met. Baba is the only Artist, and when we left His presence, the Artist said, ‘‘I 
Jam always with you.”’ 

_ What does it mean to make a painting of the God-Man? Perhaps I had come to 


fully except in a man. The Divine is fully manifest only in a man — nowhere else. 
i | What did I discover by going to India? I understood what Baba meant when He 
i ‘said, ‘Tl am either an ordinary man or I am the Highest of the High, but I am 
nothing in between.’’ It means that God stooped down to become an ordinary man. 
| Baba was in the truest sense an ordinary man. So profoundly ordinary was He in 
His human form that He created all around Him marvellous and amazing specimens 
| of ordinary men and women. Only a ‘‘Perfectly’’ ordinary man can create a truly 
Ordinary person. A truly ordinary person is one who gives no importance to himself 
and all importance to the Divine Beloved. Such an ordinary person is the most 
extraordinary that can be found! Mandali are those rare ones, ordinary people 
reduced to the natural state of being just human and nothing more. Just to go and 
touch these ordinary ones is in itself a holy thing. 
- I know that Baba wants me to think of Him and hold on to Him as being com- 
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pletely human. I know this because He told me so when I was with Him in 1965 
He told me when we were discussing shaving. 

Baba says in God Speaks that there are always the perfect ones, and there ar) 
the most perfect ones, and there is the Supremely Perfect One which is Himse f 
He is the Supremely Peifect One because He is the only One who ever beco ne. 
a supremely ordinary human being. 


up to. 
: And this is what painting means, really: to see Baba stooping down to chal 
the most extraordinary thing that ever happens when God becomes an ordinary 
man. What else could He have shown to the eyes of a painter but the face of | 
man? No artist will ever paint the face of God, except God Himself when 
paints it in the state of Fana-Fillah for the eyes of the Majzoob alone when 
is drowned in the Reality of the Beloved. i 

Before I went to India this last time, I still had some lingering hope ¢ 
glimpsing some spark of the Divine which would transport me into the heights ¢ 
vision. Now I have given it up. Now I am resigned to face squarely my Belove 
as the One who for the sake of all has crushed Himself down into the finite ar 
helpless form of an ordinary man. 

Beloved Baba, I bow down to You in my paintings. You have brought me fac 
to face with You, and in so doing You took away from me the art of painting an 
gave it back. I stand now at the delta of a mighty river that was once the gre 
tradition of western painting flowing down through the centuries. It is all ove 
Now there is only the ocean, and that ocean is Your shining face. 

Alas, it is all too vast. How secure the raging stream by comparison to thi 
Ocean! Before these eyes spreads the shorelessness of Your Face, and my tas 
is Oceanic. 


PRC EE OU 


PART V. THE HELPLESSNESS AND HOPELESSNESS 
‘About what you hear from the Master, never say it is wrong, because my dea) 
the fault lies in your own incapacity to understand Him. Whatever my Master deg H 

is of the highest benefit to all concerned.’’ 
Hafiz 


Mastery of painting is not for me; I leave that to the Master; mastery of writi: 
is not for me; I leave that to my Master. Mastery of anything is not for me, but 
held safely for all concerned in the hands of my Master, Meher Baba, who 
eternally the Master. My hope is merely to help’ my Master to accomplish in 
His Will; my only help is hope in my Master. This is helplessness and hopeles) 
ness; it is the New Life in its stark reality. It is an awesome thing, this Ne 
Life of helplessness and hopelessness, and its one good fortune is in seeing t) 
humor of it all, that Divine Humor smiling there in every situation. 

For eranple) when we were staying as guests at Meherabad, my companioy 
and I had reached that point which almost all westerners reach sooner or late: 
that point of being fed up with the eastern cooking, even when that cooking is 
lovingly toned down by those Baba-loving cooks who have come to appreciz# 
compassionately the gastro-sensitivity of the western digestive system. The poi 
is reached when. every American, no matter how constitutionally rugged a! 
adaptable he may be, longs for a simple hot dog or something like that, ew) 
though he may rarely eat things like hot dogs in America. 
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At Meherabad we would eat our evening meal, the eight of us, (seven Americans 
sd one Australian) sitting by herosene light in one little room. The food there 
as plentiful and good, cooked to western palatability by those taught to under- 
and it. I think we all loved and relished and appreciated the food as it was 
epared at Meherabad. 

_ As for me, I could have taken it with just a little more spice. So I asked Padri 
We day if I couldn’t have a little chatani (spiced relish) on the side. That night 
ve chatani was there alongside the other warm pots of vegetarian food. My com- 
anions, knowing that I had ordered it, were quick to point it out to me, while all 
voided it as if a scorpion were sitting there ready to attack. My companions 
atched wide-eyed as I mixed a little of the chatani into my food, and all broke 
jto peals of laughter when I took my first mouthful. The chatani did not reappear 
ain nor was it asked for. 

Another night we came down from the Hill to find our supper as usual waiting 
or us in the room. Every evening there is a little darshan program at Baba’s 
amadhi. And we could always come down from this with our lanterns and, full of 
aba’s love, eat our evening meal. On this one night some one casually looked 
to each of the waiting pots of cooked food. He suddenly exclaimed, ‘‘There’s 
acaroni!’’ Everyone rushed over just to look and be sure. Then dancing and 
abilation broke loose in the little room. 

Baba works through His lovers in many ways but perhaps in no way more 
‘ffectively than through their stomachs. I have sometimes thought that there is 
jothing more pitifully helpless about man than the fact that he has to eat. If man 
lid not have to eat, it seems to me that he might never experience fully the sense 
»f his own helplessness, and his utter dependence on God. If he did not have to 
eat, he would never reach that feeling of hopelessness which ultimately can bring 
um face to face with the Divine Beloved. 

One morning I came into the kitchen of Mansari’s house where she sits with 
Jovers come from afar and tells her tales endlessly, tales for which she is already 
world famous, of the Master of Masters and His mighty feats of love-conquest. My 
Jitst visit to that room was the most memorable; it was the day when Mansari 
Iserved tea and some very special baked cookies. I say special because these 
cookies had in them the taste of Love. I had never tasted anything like these 
cookies, and I could not resist eating one after another still hot from the oven. 
|Never before had I been made to realize so vividly that Love is something that 
can be made to be experienced and felt through the gross senses. These cookies 
Were not ordinary cookies. There is no doubt that these cookies, baked by 
Mansari, were not only from Baba, but of Baba. And so I sat eating love cookies 
‘one after another and listening happily to the endless chatter. 

Somewhere in all the ceaseless chattering and clamor of the mind there is a 
| point of Real Silence to be seized. Because of Meher Baba, we know this to be 
“/tme. As long as this chatter and clamor of the mind continues, any practice of 
outward silence is a mere pretense, a sham, because it does not partake of the 
Real Silence. Some day, we hope, this point of Real Silence will break within, 
bringing to calm the endless turbulence. Some day, we hope, that point of Silence 
') will come to rule the mind, and this will be the Real Breaking of Beloved Baba’s 
ilence. It is to reach that point that we struggle to get closer and closer to the 
eloved in our hearts. He sits enthroned in infinite bliss within that point. Help- 
ssly we travel all the way to India, hoping to touch that point. God has surely 
delivered His Son to the world, but when will the world be delivered by His Son? 
-ittle by little, I suppose, as we struggle Home one by one to place our heads at 
His feet. All this helplessness and hopelessness can at last end through His 
Btace only by the final breaking of His Silence within. Meanwhile I am the beggar 


travelling the endless journey to Man-o-nash.* 

One day the companion sitting next to me in the taxi asked, ‘‘What is that ha i 
over the landscape?”’ I answered, ‘‘That’s not haze; it’s dust.’”’ I have been to | 
that after the monsoons the dry haze vanishes and one with sharp eyes can se 
all the way from Meherabad Hill to Seclusion Hill. It must be quite a thing to si) 
from the point of samadhi to the point of man-o-nash or vice versa. We Americas) 
found ourselves engaged in the sport of shuttling back and forth from point 
point with Ahmednagar as our badminton net. We would shuttle back and forth 
see and be with and listen to and laugh with Baba’s closest ones. © 

I could never pretend that this visit to India was like my first. It would not § 
truthful for me to say that travelling to see Meher Baba is the same thing if 
travelling to bow down to Baba’s samadhi and see His mandali. To meet Mek 
Baba is something so highly transcendent that it cannot be described. To coi} 
to meet His mandali-is an experience far more easily described. 

The opportunity and joy of being in the physical presence of Meher Ba 
passed away with the dropping of His physical form. Now is the time for bei 
with His mandali, which was not so possible while Baba was in the physi | 
body. The time is now, this golden opportunity to be with His people in sui} 
a leisurely and casual fection: But this time likewise will pass away, when ti) 
world will no more have the opportunity to avail themselves of this experienc) 

Then, I suppose, after this time has passed, the time will come when t 
millions will come as Baba said they will come, simply to bow down to the fe 
of God the Most High in His infinite samadhi. : 

Let’s face it; the time will come when people will not be able to come and [fh 
and talk in intimate fashion with the intimate ones. And it will not be the sa 
then, no one will be able to pretend that it is the same as it was. 

The time to come to be with Baba, the man, has passed. Now is a new d 
full of gaiety and fun in spite of His physical absence. But this time will a) 
pass, and then perhaps the sincerest of all will come, the most blessed, not : 
least. They will come across the world simply to bow down and for nothing el 
Perhaps these ones of the future will be the greatest ones of all, whose purpe 
is most true and straight. H 

But greater even than these greatest ones will be those few who, without gos 
anywhere at all, bow down in their hearts in love for Him. These are the onesa 
whom Meher Baba’s long awaited breaking of the Silence will be broken. And - 
of those ones in that generation will bloom the New Humanity. 

I was once told that Gertrude Stein when she lay on her death-bed askedif 
those gathered around her, ‘‘What is the answer?’’ and when no one replied, #2) 
asked, ‘‘Then what is the question?’’ and she died. 

Here is a question, a typical question: Where did the first bird come from? “Ie 
answer is in Baba’s book, God Speaks. The first bird appeared in the world! 5 
“‘The consolidated mould of the impressions of the most-last species of ff! 
form.’’ In other words, the most-first species of bird form was the inevitable ¢ 
growth of the most-last species of fish form. 

But then, if fishes never made any sound, who taught the most-first bird to o8, 
the most-first song? The answer to that is easy; it was the Avatar, Himself, w 
having reached, in His drive to become consciously one with Himself, the most-f 
bird form, rejoiced in song of triumph for having gained at last the wings } 
flight, wings wherewith to survey the earth before taking His stance upon ¢ 
land as animal. 4 

And where did man come from? He appeared on earth as ‘“‘no other than ¢ 
consolidated mould or cast of the impressions of the most-last species of anim 
form.’** But who taught the most-first man to sing the moscSiee song? Trul 
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st have been the Avatar, Himself, the Ancient One who took that most-first 
tm, and sang the most-first human song of rejoicing at His Triumph of having 
ined at last the complete and perfect image in illusion of Himself as Man. 

Soon He will sing that most-last song that was the most-first song sung in the 
@ginningless beginning — soon He will sing again that final song that will herald 
»is day of ultimate Triumph, the Triumph of Avatar manifested in the creation as 
), od, Himself. All will come to know that He is God in human form. 

Blessed are those who believe on faith in this time of darkness. They will 
jontinue to come trudging down that dusty road from across the world, and over 
ne railroad tracks and up the Hill. They will continue to come, one by one, even in 
me depths of hopelessness, because the very fundamental nature of man is hope. 
@>ut they will come not just because of the eternal struggle between hopelessness 
snd hope, not because of a possibility, not because of a probability, but because 
fa certainty in the heart that Meher Baba is none other than God. 

They will come not with a hope but with faith ‘‘driven like a post”’ deep into 
W@dis Divinity. Hope they will have also, but it will be the hope of hearing again 
lis singing of that long forgotten Word, the Word that will breathe into their limbs 
he living spirit of His boundless grace. They will be the real beggars, who, in 
oping for nothing will have arrived at the Only Hope. 

There was a time when we were happy to sing the song of man as man. The 
song taught to us long ago by that first God-Man who remains always the God-Man, 
One without a second. But now we have been given a new song to sing, for this 
time, the song of man as the lover of God, the song of the New Life. And who 
aught us this new song? Meher Baba, the same One Avatar that always was and 
always will be. Man can no longer be just man. He must now begin to express his 
latent divinity as man, the true lover of God. And men who cannot strive for this 
lew state of man will vanish to appear no more on the face of this earth. 

It is a terrible thing, this helplessness and hopelessness; I had to go to India 
this last time to experience this, and God saw to it that I experienced it as He 
wanted me to. 
It is a terrible thing, this helplessness, because it is the age-old habit of men 
to struggle against helplessness, to overcome the hopelessness. It is the age-old 
habit of men to make for themselves illusory environments in which they can feel 
'safe and secure and comfortable. All along men could have had their comfort and 
‘security in the Ancient One, who eternally is. But we in our anxiety did not choose 
|this way but went on chasing after self-created security — comfort at the cost of 
understanding. 
To taste of the New Life we are obliged to let go our clutching hold on what 
appears safe. Baba is saying, ‘‘Give up safety; nothing is safe but God.”’ 
i _ Man has struggled and struggled for safety in illusion. And I, being man, have 
| struggled along like the rest — until I met Baba and saw a glimpse of truth. We go 
/ on tearing the environment to shreds in our desperation to make a safe environment 
for ourselves. 
_ To make it safe, rip away the mighty forests and build secure little suburban 
houses. Don’t leave a bird or an animal anywhere. Drive away the cooling rain, rip 
and gouge the earth land and send its soil gushing down the Mississippi. Burn 
out all life in the oceans from which came all life, to make our little life safe 
and secure and comfortable. Make a dead earth on which to create a perfect dream, 


e safe illusion. How many times has this nightmare happened in the cosmic 
y But now God is fed up; Baba said so, and He will not let it happen this time. 


oes Stud) 


reation? 
He will make us give up the false safety of false creations. He will make us live 
the New Life, all of us, whether we like it or not. 
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Many times in India, Baba made me face and endure my helplessness a 
hopelessness. Here in my home in Myrtle Beach I do not often feel that helples) 
ness as I did in India. Here in my lovely paradise home, I do not feel hopeless; 
feel both secure and useful in Baba’s Love and in Baba’s Cause. I have my wor 
and my life which is in Baba, all protected and sweet with His grace. e 

But in India I felt something else which was not so sweet, for I felt not ont 
helpless but useless. I felt myself a burden on all those around me, my cor 
panions and those close ones whom I had come to visit. I felt I had nothing to giw 


am I so useless?’’ I thought, ‘‘Is this what the New Life really is? And if it ij 
then I must smile and laugh with my companions, useless as I feel.”’ ; 

My companions were just so loving and considerate all the time. They toe 
care of me in every situation as if I were not a burden to them at all. And I h: 
to ignore this feeling of being useless and a burden. There is no greater helples 
ness than the helplessness of having to be helped. I would take consolation | 
thinking, ‘Just look how Baba in His infinite omnipotence, even Baba had to 
helped in those later years.’’ 

Baba once said to me, ‘‘You should be glad to share a little bit in my suffé 
ing.’’ Oh, Baba, you were God sitting helplessly as man on an illusion-madden 
planet. I know you meant that to share in your suffering is to share in yo! 
helplessness. 

Isn’t it amazing that the God-Man when He comes arouses in us, even in oF 
ignorance, feelings of pity and compassion for Him? We have been given t. 
answer, and yet even with that answer we go on asking, ‘‘Baba, why nue } 


suffer? How can you, the Lord, be helpless and hopeless?”’ 

In India I saw around me thousands of people helpless in their poverty. A 
yet I felt myself in this land even more helpless than they. I felt helpless int 
helplessness of Baba. I was a beggar gone a-begging in a land of beggars” 
beggar come across the world to give a gift to the King. What was my gift? It w 
the gift of seeing the uselessness of my having come again all this way. 

I came to remind you, Dear Lord, that there is no hope at all but the breakif- 
of Your Silence. Yes, I know, you have broken Your Silence; buc the Breaking hi 
been too silent for my poor heart to hear. 


PART VI. THE SILENCE 


When the mind finally gives up its relentless clamor, then the voice of Mell? 
Baba’s Silence will ring clear, pealing the Avataric Hour of Glorification. TI 
voice rings now, but the mind is full of noise deafening the heart. The Hour 
not yet at hand. 

Perhaps our minds are like one huge clock that was wound up long ago and 
simply running out its time. But that clock does not tick on forever because nm 
it is set to ring. At Baba’s samadhi one feels that the clock is set to ring, & 
when it rings we shall all awake to meet a new day. 

In that moment when I approached Baba and He embraced me and held my fe 
so close to His, at that moment I could actually hear the sound of Babs 
breathing, so mighty was the silence. All [ could hear was the long, extencll 
thythm of Baba’s breathing. And this sound amplified for me my own awareness#, 
His fathomless Silence. Now that Silence is no more. It is gone, that Silence, fin 
our midst. The illusory silence has given way to the Real Silence. 

Who can understand that Silence? Surely only the genuine mystics can e% 
begin to fathom the Reality of that Silence. Listen to the words of Kahlil Gibra» 

“Tl go, but if I go with a truth not yet voiced, that very truth will again se 
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me and gather me, though my elements be scattered throughout the silences of 
eternity, and again shall | come before you that I may speak with a voice born 
anew out of the heart of those boundless silences. 


Br) Mist, my sister, my sister Mist, 

| 1 am one with you now. 

_ No longer am I a self. 

The walls have fallen, 

_ And the chains have broken; 

I rise to you a mist, 

And together we shall float upon the sea until life’s second day, 
When dawn shall lay you, dewdrops in a garden, 

And me a babe upon the breast of a woman.”’ 


9ART VII. SURRENDER 


Baba says, ‘‘For those concerned, the Avatar is greater than God.’’ Well, that 
vatar has made of me one of those who are concerned. 

What does it mean to say the Avatar is greater than God? For me it means that 
3aba is so vast, so boundless, so fathomless, that there is no room left for any- 
hing at all outside of Baba. He is the Drop in which is contained the Ocean. 

Baba says, ‘“‘It is truer to say that the universe is in a man than to say a man 
is in the universe.’’ In the same way it is truer to say that God is in Meher Baba 
than to say Meher Baba is in God. How astounding to the mind it is to actually 
consider that Baba in the declared magnitude of His Self-knowledge leaves no 
toom actually, for the existence of God outside of and beyond Baba, Himself. 
The claim of infinity is a claim that can never be grasped or comprehended or 
‘even confronted by the finite mind alone. Meher Baba’s claim of Godhood, with 
all that it implies, is a claim that can only be surrendered to. One can never take 


And this giving of one’s self is only made possible through love and the subse- 
quent obedience arising from that love. 

_ Babajan was God, God in human form and God Beyond as well; yet Meher Baba 
| said to me, ‘‘Babajan is in Me.’’ There are many gods with many manifestations, 
|/many forms, aspects and attributes; but all of these have their existence in Meher 
Baba. 


When one is with Baba one feels the urge to say, ““Baba, you are so wonderful!” 


in the face of Reality. All words, adjectives, verbs, nouns, pronouns are meaning- 
less in the presence of that Reality. That is, I am sure, why Meher Baba was 
‘silent. 

_ Those who came to Baba in the early days did not know who in fact Baba 
teally was. And so they were able to swallow the Ocean little by little. Those 
who come to Him now, however, are obliged to swallow that Ocean in one gulp. 
When I heard of Meher Baba there was no time left in which to test out or 
get adjusted to His claim. I had to simply take it or leave it, or the opportunity 
would be lost in the flickering of human doubt. 

To go to see a Master might be a nice thing, and very rewarding. But to go to 
"see God, believing God to be Him, is a prospect so far beyond nice that it is 
entirely terrifying. It is this state of complete terror that accompanied me on my 
way to see Meher Baba that October morning. 

As I stepped out of my sandals and across the threshold into Baba’s presence, 
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the terror left as if it were stuck to the sandals rather than to me. As I stepp 
into that room everything stopped, everything except my feet which carried 4 
straight, without faltering, into the waiting arms of the Divine Beloved. ri 

Everything had stopped when Baba embraced me and held my face in front 
His and looked into my eyes. The first thing Baba said to me was, ‘‘Can you si 
my face?’’ (How He said this with hand gestures I don’t know, because His co 
hands were on my feverish face all the while.) I replied in a whisper, ‘‘Not ve 
well, Baba.” In my reply there was something apologetic, something of fecal 


have ever come to the scien of real surrender, he looking back, I see that Mt 
that moment I realized that I had no hope and that I was completely and uttet 
helpless in the hands of God. ' 

Rather than giving me strength, He had taken away all of my strength, so the 
was nothing for me in that moment but surrender. The tension was gone. I hil} 
made my last move, and I had lost. This was a moment of surrender; I km 
it was because Baba then said, ‘‘Baba wants you to bow down to His feet.’ A 
instantly I obeyed Him. 

It is a very rare thing to reach the point of surrender; it is so hard; it 
only by the grace of God. It is a rare thing, and it was a very rare thing for Bai 
to allow any one to bow down to His feet, expecially in these last days. 

When I went to India in 1965 it was as a seeker, a pilgrim on his way to fii 
and touch the very source of the river of my Self. It was a literal pilgrima 
created for me by Baba. By that pilgrimage I received the gift of His Love. TI 
was for me the end of all search, the pilgrim’s goal and the beginning o} 
pilgrim’s progress. I became what is conventionally called a disciple. It was’ 
a disciple that I came to India in 1969. It was as a disciple that I received t 
darshan that had been prepared for me. 

But when I came to India in December, 1971, it was not as a pilgrim nor ay 
disciple. I came not knowing what I was at all. I came not having any identifia 
relationship to Baba. I came without a label. I came like an archeologist, to 1 
cover if possible the secret of surrender itself. Three weeks later I wé 
away, leaving that secret as yet uncovered, perfectly at rest in Meher Babi 
Tomb. | 

It is not necessary for me to go to India ever again, for no matter how mi 
times I go and come, I know that I will come away empty-handed. God does si} 
want commuters; he wants instead the individual soul, wherever it finds its: 
abiding on earth, living from day to day in the Reality of His Love. 

So the beggar, having finished his last sojourn to the feet of the Beloved, wut 
away with nothing — nothing, that is, but a prayer. This prayer was learned wh 
on the hilltop of God’s samadhi: 


“Beloved God, help me to love you more and more, and 
more and more, and still yet more 
Until | become worthy of union with you. 
And help me to hold fast to Beloved Baba’s daaman 


Til the very end. 
Meher Baba 
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EEASE NOTE... 


VER 1,000 BABA PHOTOS AVAILABLE 

4 sizes (black & white): 5’’x7’’; 8’’x10’’; 11’’x14”’; 16”’x 20°’. Dry-mounted 
‘sts more. For current prices, write to HERMES, (L. Reiter) Apt. 3, 4028 S.W. 
ith Street., Miami, Florida 33134. 


§ DIFFERENT MEHER BABA PAINTINGS by LYN OTT 
>produced in full color... size, about 11’’x 14’’. Order album available to Meher 
aba Groups. Special price for complete album in 8’’x10’’ when for group or 
ading room use. For current prices, write to PHILLIP DON JULIAN, 1007-B 
.» Greensboro Street, Carrboro, N.C. 27510. 


EHER BABA PHOTO LOCKETS and RINGS 
or styles and prices, write to TERRY SCOTT, No. 1 Peppertree Lane, Portuguese 
end, California. 90274 


/EW BABA POSTER 
ith a drawing of Meher Baba by Rano Gayley. Send $1.20 to THE AWAKENER, 


"838 18th Street, Hermosa Beach, California 90254. 


a ~F — 


nd don’t forget Peter Townsend’s new Baba Albums — ‘Who Came First’’ and 
Am’’ at your favorite Baba Book store or Center. 


THE AWAKENER’S 
ART FOR BABA’S SAKE CONTEST 


SUBMIT your Baba drawings, prints, paintings, photos, music, 
musical scores — to us. We want to devote a whole issue to this 
kind of creativity! 


What’s the ‘‘PRIZE?”? A SUR-PRIZE! Like maybe some bound 
volumes of our back issues... or Baba books... or maybe even 
(?) some money. Anyway send us your BABA-ART sometime before 
April 1st, 1973. 


Send it to: Editor, AWAKENER 
938 18th St., Hermosa Beach, CA 90254 


ZALDY, 
“Tausaadar jz Jr gootr ysaghiy ayy 
so, st shine uaZsv@g ayy dada wyCt ~asunscuhi aosy 
GU GISBIfIL SLY TYCT LaTSTGk aYY Io TANS ayy am fF 


“Mf gauEysuaguT oF hyandesa vero doh a 
say Yor,agy unay ha ‘asnpsag ‘Guouer st yw hus’ « 
danad ‘shus dayseae IY dada WYCE 


“yeYyor ao hye 
jo aonsanb haw yrogpicr dayseeg syx fo guBador 
hisna ino hases ‘aavys’ steantsoy pw bartyagr 


The Greatest Gift is The Awakener. 
-treat yourself and others... 


& 


e De ES MISTS MEM MLN MLN MLM MIRO DORE. LY SLL MEY MES MLN OD OLX OLX i Me De DCD 


3 ORDER FORM EXp Augen 

q * 'P.O.BOX 1081 : 
BERKELEY, CALIF. 

S NAME oe ee 94701 i 

x ADDRESS #6 xsscsnGindenaisan Sosaskn can aocag ania nieces seers apen SPER metal SS els cs ee ae ea 

N  Cit¥se te ete et 720)\| Sn a A | ee STATE........1i 

D | 

) YencloseS304. SS ee (DO NOT send cash or stamps) 

: AIRMAILED: (Add 25¢ per issue, U.S.; Add 7Se¢ per issue Foreign) 

@, 

") Please send me the following: 


e 


yj One Year’s Subscription to THE AWAKENER MAG. (four issues) for $4.00 inclu: 
=, postage. } : 
0 Two Year's Subscription to THE AWAKENER MAG. (eight issues) for $7.00 incluy 
§ postage. 

10 Set of Back Issues: Vol. | — 1, ON (See Below) 


Following Issues are out-of-print, and will be replaced by copied issues: 
2 Vol. 1-1, 14, 2-3*, 8-3, 8-4, 9-1&2, 11-3, 11-4, 12-2, 12-4 


NP) Stesesiuostice case Single Copies or incomplete sets. (See Below) 

2) 

) Complete set price Retail, including photocopied issues (as of Dec. 1972) — $56. 
y (Fo Dealers: 25% Off or $42.37 Plus 50¢ postage. =f 
To Buyers of Complete Sets of Back Issues: 


¢) Three other issues will be out-of-print shortly. As more issues go Out-Of-Print, } 
Set price will increase. Individual copies of out-of-print issues are $2.00. In pa 
] 


= issues are $1.00 regular issue. $2.00 for Double Issue. * $2.50 Special Issue. 


5] Subscriptions to Libraries — by individuals or by Libraries themselves — 25% | 
4} Regular (Retail) Prices. 


CD DON DON DOOLX MEX MEXONLY ESL LOLOL ODOR DIOL DOR DOR IOR ORDO DODO DODO OCICS 


RRR RR RE RE RR RE RR RE EER ER ERE R ERE RR ERE ERR ERR REE RRR RE REE EEE EERE KEE EE 


A PLEA TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS: If you plan to move, pleas# 
send us your address change as soon as possible; otherwise we can ne 
guarantee you will receive future Awakeners. THANK YOU! 
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